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MORE PEOPLE BUY BUICKS THAN 
ALL OTHER EIGHTS IN ITS PRICE RANGE 
OMBINED! 
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People look at the eleven eight-cy!- Every state in the Union, includ- Nearly nine out of every ten— 
inder cars in Buick’s price range, ing the District of Columbia, pur- 89 per cent—of the great family , 
and then purchase more Buicks chases more Buicks than any other of 1,300,000 Buick owners 
than all of the others combined. automobile priced above $1,000. buy Buicks time after time. 
n 
EJ ( 
I 
b 
b 
There are 600,000 more men and Five people purchase Buicks to Every city in the Union with a b 
women driving Buicks than any every one who buys any other car population of 125,000 or over, 
other of the fifteen makes of cars of its price or higher— including purchases more Buicks than any 
in the entire Buick price range. sixes, eights, twelves and sixteens. other car priced above $1000. ty 
* WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM...A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE* p 
Buick wishes to thank the men and women whose They are surpassingly dependable because they 
demand for Buick cars has made possible this reflect thirty years of experience in fine car build- b 
great sales leadership. There can be only one rea- ing. They have the long wheelbases (119 inches M 
son for such overwhelming preference for Buick to 138 inches) which assure real riding comfort. 
H in all parts of the country. People are convinced And the well-distributed weight (3866 to 4901 
dl that Buick is the wise investment—that Buick pounds) which means ability to hold the road 
a gives more and better miles. The records show firmly at all speeds. You and your family will find 
4 that Buick gives more miles—that many Buicks Buick the ideal motor car. And remember —there ct 
Ne continue to serve their owners for more than are twenty Buick models from which to choose — 
oy 200,000 miles. That’s reliability—and economy, all moderately priced, all available on the liberal 
| too. And the new Buicks also give better miles. G. M. A. C. payment plan. Gy 
Me G 
A BUICK GIVES MORE AND BETTER MILES 
) | i . 
VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING vata % CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO pr 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





The tide has turned. 
The idea of buying has been sold. 


Many final May reports will 
pleasantly astonish. 


Consumers are buying everything 
from shoes and rugs, to hats. 


Rebound in auto sales reflects re- 
born desire “to go places.” 


It is to be hoped that too many 
Dictators won’t spoil the broth. 


’Twill be well if farm prices need 
no artificial boosting by taxpayers’ 
money. 


Higher income taxes don’t reflect 
a high order of statesmanship. 


A sales tax having been sold, why 
not use it? 


“Mileage Payment Called ‘Colossal 
Congress Fraud.” Implying that 
lawmakers can outdo other racketeers 
by miles. 


Really big men are really worth 
big salaries. 


Prediction: The oil industry will 
by and by do better. 


Will a Summer lift displace the 
traditional Summer lull? 





The Secretary of the Treasury 
should not boss the Federal Reserve. 


Our banking system threatens to 
become overmuch Government-domi- 
nated. 


Buy now—or pay more later. 


Don’t fear that the dollar will be 
cut in half. 


“U. S. Plus U. K. Equals O. K.” 
cpily declares Britain’s Sir Francis 
Goodenough. 





June promises to wed us to greater 
prosperity. 
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DODGE INVADES LOWEST PRICE TRUCK MARKET 
WITH NEW STYLE. . . PLUS AMAZING ECONOMY 
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NEW TRUCKS, OLD DEPENDABIL- 
ITY—Above is a Dodge master 
craftsman who has been on 
the job over 21 years. He is one 
of the many old-timers who 
help to build Dodge depend- 
ability into new-style trucks. 
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19 'S EXPERIENCE BUILDING 

DODGE VEHICLES—Many Dodge 

craftsmen have spent theiren- 

tire working lives with Dodge. 

No wonder Dodge Trucks still 

retain the finest craftsman- irene 

ship of all. é' a 


4“ 

WHAT A TRUCK” .. . “WHAT A VALUE”—Imacine a genuine 114-Ton Dodge Chassis, 131-inch wheelbase, at 
only $490 F. 0. B. Factory, Detroit. And a 157-inch wheelbase chassis for only $720, F. O. B. Factory, Detroit. 
No wonder Manufacturers, Cusiness men, Ctorckeepers everywhere are talking about the tremendous 
extra values that have now been created by these new trucks at these new low prices. 
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LITTLE INVENTION CUTS EXPENSE, SAVES GAS AND 
OIL, IMPROVES ENGINE PERFORMANCE. It’s calleda 

Valve Seat Insert”. . . get details from your 
Dodge dealer or write to the factory for details. 
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“IT’S THE HANDSOMEST TRUCK EVER PUT ON THE ROAD,” says everyone who sees this new Dodge %4—1 Ton, 
6-cylinder, Panel Truck. Price, $765 f. 0. b. Factory, Detroit. Even more important than its good looks is 
the built-in ruggednecs you find in every Dodge Truck. 





XAMINE these new Dodge, 6-cylinder 
Trucks. See the remarkable new style. 
Examine the superb workmanship. Count 
up the many great advantages. Compare 
the astonishing low prices. For these great 
new models offer durability and economy 
unmatched anywhere. Dodge has always 
built dependable trucks. Now Dodge offers 
4 a _| you a truck that is even more dependable, 
es % : even better made, of even finer materials 

NEW DODGE COMMERCIAL SEDAN — $ ee cn —and this super-fine truck is priced right 
New beauty, many economy fea- 5 down with the lowest. Now every truck 
NEW COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—Ideal for Plumb- $450 buyer can afford a genuine Dodge Truck. 


re 

















tures, plus advertising value. Be- 
fore buying any delivery car make ers, Electricians, Decorators, Etc. Hand- 


certain you see this one. Or write to the fac- some, useful, low-priced. See it at your 
tory for details. dealers today. 


See your dealer or write to the factory 
for full details. 


. P z ‘ DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
All prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit— Bumpers, Dual Wheels and Special Equipment extra. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By B. 2. 


Cheerful HEERFUL news is again pop- 
News Is ular. Not so long ago it was 
Again common for the writer to receive 
Popular letters denouncing him for publish- 


ing facts and figures about enter- 
prises which were doing relatively well. The expression 
of hopeful views also brought condemnation. Moreover, 
it was impossible in most instances to induce any indus- 
trialist, financier, railway or utility executive, banker or 
any other men of affairs to say one single reassuring word 
for publication. “Don’t quote me!” was the invariable in- 
junction. 

All this has changed. From all quarters now volun- 
tarily come telegrams, letters, circulars, reports describing 
gains in output and sales. Almost every executive is now 
willing to make optimistic statements for public consump- 
tion. Not only so, but there has been a complete cessation 
of protests against the publishing of encouraging news 
and views. 

Manifestly, the national mental attitude has undergone 
transformation. People are looking up, not down, for- 
ward, not backward. Hope has supplanted despair. Dis- 
position to buy has displaced disposition to hoard. Sellers 
no longer feel completely at the mercy of price-chiseling 
buyers. 

Not one inflated dollar has been employed thus far. Nor 
has the Government’s gigantic construction spending even 
begun. Prices having advanced anywhere from 25 to 100 
per cent. already, what developments may we not logically 
look for by and by? Is it wholly unreasonable to hope 
that employment and other conditions may improve so 
much that Washington will not feel impelled to resort to 
anything savoring of drastic, dangerous inflation or ex- 
penditures imposing undue strain upon the national credit 
or taxpayers’ pocketbooks? 


We weren't created for defeat. 


Minorities OT one big American corpora- 
Should tion is owned largely by a few 
Now Be rich men. Most capitalists of the 
Represented ultra-wealthy class have become 


much less wealthy during the last 
three years. Simultaneously there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the number of small stockholders. This be- 
ing so, it is more than ever timely, more than ever fitting, 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


more than ever equitable that smaller stockholders, the 
public, should have direct representation on boards of di- 
rectors. Unless those who dominate our corporations 
voluntarily take cognizance of this redistribution of own- 
ership and make places on their directorates for represen- 
tatives of modest investors, the possibility, not to say the 
probability, is that “New Deal” politicians will “pass a 
law.” 
A word to the wise should be sufficient. 


The whole is greater than any one part. 
even for the boss. 


That goes 


Discontent should begin with self. 


Commercial S American business to return to 
Paper to the use of commercial paper on 
Come Back the scale known before almost 
Into Use every company and corporation re- 


sorted to financing themselves 
through the issuance of stocks, notes, bonds? The present 
prospect is that not for some time will investors be in a 
mood to subscribe for normal offerings of new securities. 
Moreover, legislation is likely to render impossible many 
flotations formerly readily sponsored and readily absorbed. 
Our Federal Reserve System was based largely on the 
assumption that commercial paper would continue in gen- 
eral use. It hasn’t. Easy capital-raising cut deeply into 
the output of paper. 

Lewis E. Pierson, head of the Irving Bank (New 
York), which used to do enormous commercial lending, 
believes that commercial paper is destined to come into 
its own again. This instrument of credit possesses the 
vital advantage of being essentially self-liquidating. A 
large commercial paper portfolio represents an ideal, fluid 
asset. If business continues to expand and prices con- 
tinue to rise, many concerns doubtless will employ this 
means of obtaining funds in preference to attempting to 
attract new capital on unattractive terms. 


Because he keeps you on his payroll, don’t conclude the 
boss is utterly dumb. 


Reading without thinking is like eating without di- 
gesting. 
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A New Deal for Selling 


ALESMEN, long slighted, scolded, starved, are be- 

ginning to have opportunity to demonstrate their 
worth. 

For more than three-and-a-half years buyers have been 
in the saddle, riding cavalierly. 

Sellers should now have an inning. 

Are salesmen ready, fitter, eager to seize advantage of 
the changed conditions now unfolding? 

Such complaints as these have been rife: ‘“Salesmen 
have lost their nerve. Never before was it so easy to turn 
down salesmen. Salesmen expect ‘No’—and accept ‘No’ 
without a fight. Salesmen no longer exhibit white-heat 
enthusiasm. Salesmen have lost their self-confidence, 
their self-reliance, their faith in themselves and their 
products. Salesmen have ceased to even try in he-man 
fashion to buck the tide. Salesmen feel licked and act 
as if they were licked.” 

Some, even much, of that may be true. 

But, be that as it may, a new day, a new deal is open- 
ing up. 

Whereas dishearteningly few birds have been in the 
bushes during the last forty months, it is now true that 
there are birds in the bushes, capturable by those capable 
of going after them eagerly, earnestly, effectively. 

As Walter J. Daily, of General Electric, declared the 
other day: 


“There is business to be had by those who go after it. There 
is good merchandise to be bought—eleven billions of dollars in sav- 
ings accounts. Real opportunity is here for selling and advertising, 
opportunity for the aggressive, keen-thinking, hard-working mem- 
bers of the selling and advertising fraternities to tackle without 


delay. 
“The average person would rather spend a dollar than keep it. 
He gets fun and a thrill out of spending. . . . Anyone who believes 


that our 120 millions are going to drive old autos forever, to walk 
around in old clothes and worn-out shoes, to miss good movies and 
eat poor food, is wrong. Advertisers are beginning to realize that 
if they let down now, someone who is more aggressive and cour- 
ageous will step in and take away their market.” 


XECUTIVE after executive, manufacturer after 
manufacturer has sighed to me, “I wish I had 
bought a big supply of raw materials when they were dirt 
cheap. But everybody was then pessimistic, and I hadn't 
the guts to take a courageous stand.” 

Almost every day one meets people who lament, “I wish 
I had bought such-and-such stock. I knew it was cheap; 
but things were so bad that I was sure it would go lower. 
Now it has jumped up 100 per cent.” 

Study a chart depicting the up-swings and down-swings 
of business in this country during the last century, and you 
will note that rebounds have quite often equaled or sur- 
passed the extent of the preceding depressions. 

All economic history suggests that this will happen 
again. 

What a glorious opportunity, therefore, for well-read, 
thoroughly-posted, dynamic salesmen to convince hesitat- 
ing, doubting, skeptical buyers that the hour has come to 
sign on the dotted line without further delay! 

_ Admittedly, it was difficult, often impossible, for even 
the ablest salesman to make a convincing impression upon 





a frightened buyer when the whole price trend was down- 
wards, downwards, downwards. That demoralizing con- 
dition no longer exists. Let us take half a dozen basic 
agricultural commodities, half-a-dozen important raw ma- 
terials, half-a-dozen industrial and railway and_ utility 
stocks and see what has already happened, pricewise, to 
them : 


Year’s Recent Increase 

Low High % 
Wat is bcdecsicesedacate $ 62 $ 96 55 
a are cg en acre han aie 38Y 58 53 
ROUEN A Pekseh ies ah on cA sea ta vets .0590 .0840 43 
MIR sro teck Nie Cet 9.50 13.50 42 
ES Oe ee Nae ee 54 83 54 
Se ee ee eee .0265 .0327 24 
SEs errr See rere .0281 0475 69 
RUNNER ce sii gos series ora ane tnt reiares .0450 1050 133 
ME Si va nkenibdhdwhcndirorachiee 2110 3562 69 
ES 5 Giese 244 34 42 
rere pe ere .05 .07 40 
ee airs S scrsihciocaaiiae 1.12 1.53 36 
Pamericaa Cage cee éis 00s ese 49 81 65 
American Smelting ........ 11 27 146 
Anaconda Copper .......... 5 12 140 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 10 25 150 
ROSE 55 lorcis suciere wis oa aoeevais 8 20 150 
DR. 2 en oe 62 94 
United States Steel........ 23 47 104 
Ue ne Serer eee a 60 72 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 8 16 100 
a ao 14 28 100 
INOW PAVE ios s.0sisc os cccueiere 11 22 100 
Southern Pacific ........... 11 22 100 
RIOR: PPBCHIC. <6 ccecase.iesssiere 61 90 47 
American & Foreign Power. 4 10 150 
American Tel. and Tel..... 87 108 24 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 9 17 89 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 40 52 30 
International Tel. & Tel.... 5 12 140 
Western Union... 00.0006. 17 40 135 


Salesmen should emphasize that the upswing already 
registered has been without the benefit, without the stimu- 
lus of one dollar of inflation. Not one dollar of additional 
currency has been pumped into circulation. Not one dol- 
lar of additional Federal Reserve funds has been injected 
into banks. Not one dollar of all the billions legislators 
have provided for emergency construction, emergency aid 
to growers and raisers of various crops and commodities, 
has thus far been released to quicken activity. 


AKING into consideration the transformation in the 

mental state of the American people, cannot sales- 
men soundly, logically, convincingly argue that further 
delay is morally certain to prove dangerous to buyers 
whose minds are still concentrated on the past and blind 
to impending prospects? 

In short, a new day has dawned; the “new deal” is 
upon us. 

Selling—and salesmen—are entering a new era. The 
richest harvest will be garnered by those best fortified by 
facts, best fortified by personality, best fortified by logic, 
best fortified by sincerity to bring home the light to 
buyers. ; 

Let each and every conscientious salesman implant in 
his mind this inspiring, energizing thought: “Every order 
I book puts men and women to work and hastens the re- 
turn of prosperity and happiness.” 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 

























© Wide World 
Eugene R. Black 


Axtell J. Byles Frank G. Shattuck 


UGENE R. BLACK is a happy selection as governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Legally-trained, with experience as a commercial bank- 
er and as Governor of the Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
he has earned a high reputation for sound judgment, 
prompt decision and thorough-goingly effective action. 

Although a born aristocrat, he has cultivated a captivat- 
ing personality, ability to win loyal co-operation, faculty 
for overcoming difficulties and emphasizing the bright 
side. Also, his inborn sense of humor enables him to 
radiate geniality and to draw men to him. 

It is well that our Federal Reserve System, now that it 
is destined to wield unprecedented powers and unparalleled 
influence, should have at its helm a man of the people, a 
human, approachable, democratic mortal, rather than a 
cold, aloof, frigid, dictatorial specimen. 

A prediction: America will quickly learn to like and ad- 
mire Gene Black. 


RANK G. SHATTUCK, veteran head of the famous 

Schrafft’s chain of (forty) stores, is one of the few 
leaders still active in business who vividly remembers the 
1873 panic. Asked, “Has this depression been worse than 
1873?” he told me: 

“Yes, it has been more widespread, it has been more 
difficult to cope with, perhaps because everything now is 
done on a much bigger scale. Fewer people were hurt 
in ’73.” 

Mr. Shattuck mentioned that, on the previous Satur- 
day, 2,500 more customers entered the store we were 
chatting in than patronized it on the corresponding day 
last May; but the total sales were less. During the long 
depression people have learned to economize. But buy- 
ing now shows distinct signs of revival. 

Talking of things being done these days on a large scale, 
would it ever have occurred to you that one of the forty 
Schrafft stores represents an investment of $1,250,000? 
To change completely the air in this store, including heat- 
ing it in cold weather, cooling it in warm weather, filtering 
and conditioning it at all times, means quite an original 
investment and an upkeep cost absorbing the profits on 
quite a number of pounds of candy and meals daily. It 
costs money even to provide cold storage for every scrap 
of garbage; but this treatment is adjudged necessary in 
order to insure against anything and everything in the 
way of odors. 

“There are just two ways of doing things,” enthusiasti- 
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cally declares Mr. Shattuck, “the perfect way and the 
wrong way.” 

His long, long experience has taught him that “the per- 
fect way” is the profitable way. 


XTELL J. Byles is so constituted that he should 
achieve creditably as president of the American 
Petroluem Institute, alias, “Oil Czar.” 

A product of one of America’s pioneer oil cities, Titus- 
ville, Pa., son of an attorney for oil and gas companies, 
a college graduate, legally-trained, lawyer for oil com- 
panies before he switched to the oil industry as a Tide- 
water Oil executive, he has been steeped in oil from boy- 
hood. More important, he developed unusual aptitude for 
inspiring loyalty, co-operation, teamwork. He likes hu- 
mans—and humans who are on the level like him. 

He has first-hand knowledge of the plight and problems 
besetting the oil industry. Physically strong, he possesses 
abnormal vitality. 

His new responsibilities call for leadership rather than 
dictatorial qualities. Byles has cultivated leadership quali- 
ties in a conspicuous degree. 

He has been actuated by reasons of patriotism rather 
than reasons of pelf in giving up the presidency of several 
important oil companies to wrestle with the many-sided 
task of evolving constructive, co-operative action among 
the multifarious factions which have kept this vital in- 
dustry in a demoralized, unprofitable, suicidal condition 
for years. 

Good luck to you, Mr. Byles! 


Preparation saves perspiration. 


We are not poor so long as we radiate love. 


Delays OT a few manufacturers, mer- 
Likely chants and other large-scale 
To Prove buyers have had to pay a sweet pen- 
Dangerous ny for having overdone cautious- 


ness. They allowed their stocks of 
raw materials and finshed goods to run down abnormally. 
confident that they could keep on buying at lower and still 
lower prices. Before they could cover adequately, they 
found themselves compelled to pay 25 or 50 or even 100 
per cent. more. Many concerns are likely to have a sim- 
ilar experience in the matter of advertising. Those who 
persist in holding off are almost certain to discover that 
competitors have stolen a march on them. The early birds 
promise to catch the orders. There has been very substan- 
tial placing of advertising contracts within the last six 
weeks by enlightened, aggressive, forward-looking con- 
cerns. But there still are laggards who flatter themselves 
that they are playing safe. All indications are that they 
will awaken to the fact that others have seized opportun- 
ity by the forelock and that they will find themselves con- 
demned to grabbing for the tail. 


Mere wishing is wishy-washy. 
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is nothing new. But customer 

research of the type now being 
carried on by General Motors of 
Canada is distinctly new. 

In common with many other manu- 
facturers, the company has done 
work of this kind off and on for a 
number of years. But the program 
which started last Fall and which is 
still being carried on is unique: In 
thoroughness and in practical applica- 
tion of the research findings it goes 
far beyond anything the automobile 
industry has done before—or nearly 
any other industry, for that matter. 
Thirty thousand 8-page and 10,000 
32-page questionnaires, for example, 
formed the basis of the findings. 

The study’s greatest significance, 
however, lies in the way in which it 
is applied. The findings are followed 
through completely, not put away on 
the shelf if they differ from the pre- 
conceived ideas of executives. Using 
them is very definitely a manage- 
ment matter. Customer research to 
General Motors of Canada means 
more than just sending out question- 
naires and then turning them over to 
a specialized department. It perme- 
ates the entire organization and the 
effect of the research findings can be 
seen in every department. The en- 
tire program heads up to H. A. 
Brown, vice-president and general 
manager, to whose vision and initia- 
tive must be credited the practical 
application of the plan. 

That this policy of complete follow- 
through on research findings, though 
put in operation only recently, has 
already paid is evident. The find- 
ings have led directly to changes in 
automobile design, in advertising 
technique, and in service policies; 
and they have formed the basis for 
a remarkably successful sales promo- 
tion campaign. 


Ds wala 6 research in itself 


S a direct result of the investiga- 

tion, Canadian-built products 
now differ from United States-built 
products in many ways, each of which 
is designed to meet the ideas of Ca- 
nadian car-owners as_ expressed 
specifically in the questionnaires. On 
the 1932 Chevrolet, for example, 
louvres were substituted for chrom- 
ium-plated doors as hood ventilators 
because Canadians asked for more 
restraint in the use of chromium 
trimmings. Larger tires and smaller 
wheels also reflect Canadian prefer- 
ences; free-wheeling was eliminated 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


from the standard models; a steel 
plate now encloses the battery of the 
Canadian Chevrolet, chiefly in re- 
sponse to demands from Western 
Canada for protection from stones 
thrown up by whecls; metal tire 
covers are used on all models; color 
schemes, differing from those used in 
the United States, have been worked 
out along the lines suggested from 
the questionnaire returns. And these 
items are only a few of the great 
number of modifications made to 


Hanson Ames Brown 


Vice-President and General Manager, 
General Motors of Canada, Limited 


adapt products to the preferences of 
Canadian car-buyers. 

But the production and engineer- 
ing departments are not the only ones 
which have felt the effects of the 
study. Advertising policies also have 
been modified. General Motors of 
Canada now thinks in terms of help- 
ing the prospect to buy a car when 
advertising is being prepared. And 
the company goes through copy with 
a fine-toothed comb to eliminate su- 
perlatives. “We have found a def- 
initely unfavorable reaction to adver- 
tising that is devoted largely to 
generalities and superlatives,” says 
Mr. Brown. “The returns indicate 
that Canadian consumers want adver- 
tising copy which will help them in 
purchasing automobiles. 

“One might almost say that the 
results of our investigations indicate 
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the need for an entirely new ap- 
proach to the whole matter of auto- 
mobile advertising copy. They in- 
dicate that we should approach the 
matter of copy from the standpoint 
of reader-service rather than from 
that of reader-domination, which has 
been common in the past.” 


N every department of the busi- 

ness, the results of the survey have 
been analyzed, adapted, interpreted, 
and applied. 

Practical thinking, of course, is 


applied to the findings. The engi- © 


neering and production departments, 
obviously, are not asked to accept 
blindly the suggestions of evensthous- 
unds of owners. Cost, availability 
of material, standardization necessi- 
ties and a score of other factors are 
considered before changes are made. 
But the essential value of the re- 
search as a guide remains constant 
in every department. 

There is no tendency, either, to 
over-estimate the possibilities of the 
consumer research results. 

The engineering department recog- 
nizes, for example, that the public 
likes to be surprised, that the tech- 
nicians will always be called upon to 
supply the radically different and 
fundamental changes in automobile 
design by which basic progress is 
measured. The technical men fully 
appreciate the helpfulness of the con- 
sumer research as a guide to imme- 
diate preferences, but they appreciate 
just as fully that it is in no sense 
a substitute for technical research 
and development activity, even in a 
small way. 


.@ essential factor in bringing 
success to this whole consumer 
research project has been the utter 
honesty of the entire operation. It 
was sincerely designed to find out 
what Canadians want in their auto- 
mobiles. It was not a stunt. It was 


not done for effect. It was not 
a sales promotion idea, although im- 
portant sales promotion possibilities 
(“The Automobile Buyer’s Guide,” 
notably) grew out of the results as a 
by-product, just as new service, ad- 
vertising and production ideas were 
evolved as other by-products. 

But there was no sales follow-up 
to the questionnaires. The people 
weren't even asked to sign their 
names when they replied./ No sales- 
men followed them to the recipients 
doors. No merchandising solicita- 


Building Sales by Knowing Cup 
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WHAT MAKE CAR DO YOU OWN ? --.-. ~~~. ~~ —— —.--- 


Boty Gtyietw. asiena Year of manufacture? ——~—- 





What type ENGINE in your PRESENT CAR ? 


(4 crt. Ole cw. Over (C)straight s 


> 25 


What type ENGINE would you prefer in your NEXT CAR ? 
(C4 cw. COlsé cr. Ove (jStraight 6 


"The large size of modern business emphasizes rather than lessens the 
necessity for reckoning with the tastes of the individual consumer." 





SYWCRO MESH TRABWSMISSIOS 





Prevents clashing of gears. Makes 
gear shifting easy and smooth. 


Have you driven a car equipped with "syncro mesh"? a. 
lo 
What is your attitude toward it ? 


CT Essential Desirable but 0 Undesirable ia Don't 
NOT essential Care 





PREE WHEELING 





Car can be made to coast on its own momentum 
(and independent of engine) by merely removing 
the foot from the accelerator. (Not unlike 





From your standpoint which is more important? 





(JIGREATER SPEED] OR [MORE MILES PER GALLON|[] 








How FAST will your present car run ? 





Indicate 
with 


Indicate 
with of 


>” 





How much speed would it take to 
satisfy you in your NEXT car ? 


the coaster brake on a bicycle) . 


Have you driven a car equipped with "free wheeling”? Cr 


What is your attitude toward it ? 


CT Essential CT Desirable but . Undesirable Don't 
NOT essential care 


([] res 





AUTOMATIC STARTER 











GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 








next car? 
Oo Comfort? im Appearance? 
([] Ease of control? ["] Speed? 


[([] Smoothness? 





Of course you want ALL these things - but which will 
influence you most when it comes to choosing your 

OO Pick-up? 

([] Low pricer 

[] Dependability? [—] Operating Economy? 


With this device, the self starter L] sential 
is thrown into operation by merely Desirable but 
unlocking the ignition. Furthermore, O 

the self starter is automatically 

thrown into operation whenever the [1] untesiravie 


engine "stalls". 


NOT essential 


Don't care 











"There is only one person qualified to say just what the motorist 
prefers and that person is THE MOTORIST HIMSELF." 























tion entered into the matter. The 
consumer research was a sincere piece 
of commercial, scientific investiga- 
tion. 

“The Automobile Buyer’s Guide” 
which has been sent to more than 
25,000 Canadians who have heard 
about it through General Motors of 
Canada advertising, is just as sincere 
an effort at consumer service, but it is 
frankly designed as a selling tool. 
Described as a “book which 40,000 
Canadians helped to write,” this 76- 
page volume is partly an analysis of 
the views obtained from the question- 
naire. Based on the idea that the 
purchase of a car is a major task 
for the average person, the book dis- 
cusses the various elements which are 
involved in dependability, operating 
economy, safety, comfort, ease of 
control, smoothness, low list price, 
appearance, pick-up and speed, and 
provides check sheets by which the 
recipient can compare the items 
Which he considers of importance 
under these heads with the general 


opinions of all owners as revealed by 
the survey. 


NLIKE the questionnaire, the 

guide is followed up by a sales- 
man. And one of the striking things 
the book has done has been to put 
salesmen on their toes as they never 
were before. It has made prospects 
motor-wise. They know all the 
questions to ask and how to ask them 
—and woe betide the salesman who 
approaches a buyer’s guide reader 
without full knowledge of all the an- 
swers about his own product! 

Mr. Brown explains the theory be- 
hind the entire consumer research 
idea at General Motors of Canada 
in this way: 

“We of large, modern factory or- 
ganizations can no longer maintain a 
close personal acquaintance with our 
customers. Yet everything that we 
do at the factory is aimed directly or 
indirectly at serving the consumer. 

“There is nothing altruistic in this 
statement. I admit frankly that it is 


Chatty, informal and interesting, the questionnaires 
played a vital part in the study of consumers’ de- 
sires in automobiles. Many of the car owners who 
filled them out referred to them as the equals of 
cross-word puzzles or games in entertainment value 


the ‘hard-boiled’ viewpoint of the 
practical business man. No one is 
more interested in profits than we are, 
but we want those profits permanently 
assured and, whether we like it or 
not, we know that the only way to 
insure this result is to serve Canadian 
automobile owners the way they want 
to be served. 

“In order to do this we must have 
some means of learning about their 
tastes and desires, their likes and dis- 
likes. We can no longer depend en- 
tirely on casual personal contacts. 
Our business is too big for that. We 
need some substitute for the contact 
which existed automatically back in 
the days of the one-man local shop. 

“Customer research is a tool that 
is designed to fill this growing need.” 

How good a tool it can be made 
and how closely it is tied up with the 
saleability of the product is nowhere 
better shown than in the wealth of 
selling hints and guides contained in 
the questionnaire replies. With Ca- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Next: A Craze in 


Roller-Skating! 


IG-SAW puzzles (ForsEs, Feb- 

ruary 1, page 10), are dying; but 
rapidly taking up the slack in the 
craze market is a boom in roller- 
skates. Though it is just now mak- 
ing itself felt, factories already are 
working twenty-four hours a day 
and department stores are reporting 
“unprecedented demand.” ; 

One day last Winter, a group of 
New York City debutantes went 
roller-skating in Central Park to take 
off extra weight. Newspaper pho- 
tographers snapped action scenes; 
others saw the pictures and took up 
the idea. Then Hollywood’s public- 
ity men got wind of the movement, 
adopted it for their own uses, and 
sprayed the country with publicity 
photographs of stars on roller-skates. 
Now, the Middle West is playing 





















What's New in Business 


roller-skate polo and is roping off 
streets for skating rinks. New York 
City’s fans are attending roller-skate 
teas in Central Park and are running 
off races between sandwiches. Alt- 
man’s (New York department store) 
has set up a roller-skate shop featur- 
ing the last word in skating equip- 
ment, costumes and accessories. And 
manufacturers, while exulting over a 
far-more-than-seasonal rise in vol- 
ume, are denouncing fly-by-night 
price-cutters who take the profits out 
of their sales. 

Skate producers believe that roller- 
skating, like jig-saw puzzling, is a 
“depression amusement”—inexpen- 
sive, time-consuming and a lot of 
fun. Most stores sell standard four- 
wheel skates for from one to two dol- 
lars a pair; but the new stream-lined 
two-wheelers (faster and trickier) 
run as high as five dollars. 

Bicycle makers, too, are finding 
new buyers this year, some of whom 
want amusement at low prices, others 
a substitute for automobiles they no 
longer can afford. In the suburbs 
of Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Fort Worth and cities on the 
Pacific Coast bicycles have taken 
hold with a bang. “Drive-yourself” 
bicycle renting agencies are re-ap- 


Detroit’s Department of Street Rail- 
ways now is experimenting with 
de luxe street cars to regain passen- 
gers and build revenue. Passengers 
must pay ten cents instead of the 
standard six-cent fare to ride in 
these cars with soft individual seats 
covered with rich mohair 





é 
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pearing after a twenty-year lapse; 
and in some Southern cities young 
women are going back to the nineties 
by forming bicycle clubs. 

But roller-skates and bicycles are 
not all. Toy manufacturers report 
that stilts are coming back. So is 
interest in amateur magic, partly be- 
cause of Camel’s advertising cam- 
paign, but principally, toy makers 
believe, because of Beech-Nut’s 
“Chandu, the Magician” radio pro- 
gram. Toy producers maintain that 
Wall Street was the first to take up 
the new rage for magic and sleight- 
of-hand. Some investors might agree 
that it got its start in an appropriate 
place. 


Beer’s Re-Birth 
Brings Surprises 


HAT’S happened in the seven 
weeks since beer’s re-birth? 

First, as to beer itself: The infant 
has shown signs of lusty health. Sales 
have exceeded brewers’ estimates. 
The extent of the first rush for beer 
was a surprise, sales have dropped 
but little from the peak of the first 
two weeks, and the traditional hot- 
weather demand has not yet started. 
Summer sales, in the industry’s opin- 
ion, will go much beyond the April 
peak. In April’s three legal weeks, 
the Federal government’s $5-a-barrel 
tax was levied on 1,653,810 barrels, 
which means that 410,000,000 pint 
bottles or 820,000,000 eight-ounce 
glasses were consumed. Eighty per 
cent. was sold in bottles, only 20 per 
cent. on draught. 

Secondly, as to beer’s effect on 
other items: The expected drop in 
soft-drink sales has not developed. 
Unexpectedly, though, beer has cut 
into coffee, tea and milk sales; hotel 
and restaurant men find it is taking 


the places of these as a meal-time. 


beverage. Total food and beverage 
sales in restaurant and hotel dining- 
rooms have risen between five and 
ten per cent. But not so profits, for 
beer (on which the margin is com- 
paratively low) has cut into dessert, 
coffee and tea sales (on which the 
margin is high). Food sales in res- 
taurants and hotels have neither risen 
nor fallen, though there has been an 
increased demand for cheese and 
pretzels ; hotel men believe they must 
win their fight for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment before looking for an 
increase in their food sales. Right 
now, though, they are having a fight 
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among themselves, for some want to 
include beer in the price of table 
d‘hote meals to the dismay of others 
who are convinced their course will 
take all the profit out of beer. 

Other developments during beer’s 
seven weeks of life: 

Chain grocers in New York City 
decided that beer probably has added 
a steady ten per cent. to their sales. 
3ut the American Institute of Food 
Distribution reported that independ- 
ent grocers profited even more from 
beer during the first month of its 
sale because they can adjust their 
stocks more rapidly than the chains. 


Beer advertisements claiming ‘3.2% 
and no less” made their appearance 
in May to offset charges that brewers 
were passing off near-beer on inex- 
perienced drinkers. Many brewers 
decided that the phrase “not more 
than 4% by volume” was “better 
psychology” than “not more than 
3.2% by weight.” New York’s Beer 
Commissioner announced that he will 
order brewers to state minimum as 
well as maximum alcoholic content 
on labels. And Iowa’s beer-retailers 
printed huge signs on the inside of 
their show windows because the State 
law forbids them to advertise on the 
outside of their stores. 

Racketeer “hijacking” of truck- 
loads of beer caused less trouble than 
brewers had anticipated. But con- 
nivance between retailers and racket- 
eers in stealing manufacturers’ beer 
kegs—valued at eight dollars and 
more apiece—worried brewers seri- 
ously. 

New York led the list of States in 
beer taxes paid, as it led the list in 
value of malt liquor production in the 
1910 census (the most recent com- 
parable one). But Pennsylvania 
passed Wisconsin to take second place 
in tax payments, where Wisconsin’s 
pre-prohibition production placed it 
above Pennsylvania in value of 
products. On the same basis, Cali- 
fornia moved up from eleventh to 
eighth place, Minnesota from ninth to 
sixth, New Jersey from seventh to 
fifth. Ohio fell from sixth to tenth 
place, Missouri from fifth to seventh, 
Massachusetts from eighth to ninth. 
Illinois held fast to fourth place. The 
traditional “beer capitals”—Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Cincinnati—appeared 
to be losing ground; but tangles in 
State legislation and the hesitancy of 
many brewers in putting a “green” 
Product on the market accounted for 
at least a part of the shift. 

A New York City distributor 
planned to sell beer from house to 
house. A Brooklyn, New York, brew- 
‘ty made much of its ability to fill 
orders “by radio”; delivery trucks 
‘quipped with short-wave radio sets 
fecelve routing orders while making 


deliveries and return to the plant only 
when their supplies are exhausted. 
Steel made a sharp attack on 
wood’s beer-equipment markets with 
all-steel, welded bottle cases and 
steel beer kegs. Steel surfaces make 
beer cloudy, so steel kegs are lined 
with glass, pitch or other materials. 
New kegs of aluminum (which does 
not discolor beer) also menaced 
wood’s markets. Other new items 
of equipment which came to light 
were a complete line of one hundred 
brewery brushes, including bottle, 
cellar, keg and vat brushes; ready- 
to-use beer gardens seating anywhere 
from twenty-five to five thousand 
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the light-weight Summer suits of 
linen, tropical worsteds, light-weight 
flannels and mohair. Success has 
heen limited because efforts have been 
scattered. Furthermore, few men 
will wear what others don’t, and this 
“herd instinct” has always: worked 
against instead of in favor of light- 
weight Summer clothing. Finally, 
men recognize no definite date for 
changing from clothing appropriate 
to one season to that suited to an- 
other. Only Straw-Hat Day ap- 
proaches the importance of the sea- 
sonal dates in women’s clothing 
(Easter, for example). 

This year, however, men’s clothing 


To Massachusetts’ French King highway bridge, the American Institute 
of Steel Construction has just awarded its annual prize for the most 


beautiful bridge in the $250,000-$1,000,000 cost range. 


For bridges of 


$1,000,000 or more, the award went to New Jersey’s high-level viaduct 
over the meadows near Newark; for bridges of less than $250,000, to the 
Bryan bridge over the Niobrara River in Nebraska 


people ; a truck with a special trailer 
unit which carries more than three 
hundred cases of beer; a one-case- 
size all-steel beer cooler for the 
home; specially designed cash regis- 
ters for beer retailers; and pneu- 
matic-tired hand-trucks. 


Will Men’s Summer 
Fashions “Click’’? 


RE men cowards about their 
clothes? 

They certainly are, say retailers of 
men’s clothing: Only one in a hun- 
dred, they claim, dresses appropri- 
ately for Summer. And this June, 
dealers plan to stiffen their custom- 
ers’ backbones with local Summer 
clothing openings which, they hope, 
will go far to popularize new fash- 
ions in men’s clothing. 

For years, manufacturers and re- 
tailers have been trying to put over 


retailers are working on a concerted 
campaign to gain general acceptance 
of (1) light-weight Summer suits 
and accessories and (2) definite dates 
in Summer, Fall and Spring on 
which men must change into clothing 
suited to the coming season if they 
want to follow good taste. Style- 
conscious men, they believe, mean 
greater sales. Through the efforts 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association’s merchandising division, 
retailers in each one of many cities 
have set aside a week in June for a 
Summer clothing opening, during 
which all local participants will an- 
nounce Summer lines and push their 
sale with advertising and special dis- 
plays. Though retailers probably will 
make light-weight suits the center 
of their campaigns, mesh-weave 
shirts, white duck trousers, linen 
knickers, sporting goods, neck-ties, 
hats and Summer shoes also will be 
promoted. Selling arguments will be 
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comfort and economy—comfort by 
alleviating Summer’s heat, economy 
by substituting low-priced light- 
weight suits for expensive ones of 
heavy wool. 

Original plans called for a nation- 
wide Summer opening during the 
first week of June; but wide vari- 
ations in local climate made it wiser 
for each city to select its own date. 
To help make the Summer sales drive 
a success, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association advises its mem- 
bers to hold out cheap Summer goods 
until the peak of Summer sales has 
passed, to put in new window dis- 
plays every week, to spot potted 
plants around their stores, and to sub- 
stitute wicker chairs and tables for 
the heavy furniture usually found in 
men’s wear departments. 


Two Weeks 


The strike of 7,800 workers in the 
Amoskeag Mills of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, marks another 
phase of the road to recovery. 
Strikes usually come when living 
costs rise, when jobs begin to in- 
crease, and when labor feels safer 
in enforcing its demands. More 
strikes can be expected in the near 
future. 


On June 6, the S. S. Baracoa will 
sail from New York City bound for 
Chicago (via the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes) to inaugurate a 
new fortnightly freight service—and 
to give the railroads something more 
to think about. Coffee and other 
tropical commodities are expected to 
move to the West, automobiles and 
beer to the East. 


Representatives of two million 
Jews in New York, ‘New Jersey and 
Connecticut unanimously declared a 
boycott on German goods until the 
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Westinghouse Photo 


This new type of portable welding unit, driven by a gasoline engine, 

nonchalantly climbs thirty-degree banks, clambers over rails and turns 

around in the space of a three-foot circle. Designed especially for rail- 

road right-of-way maintenance, it fits into many tight places: It is only 
three feet high, two-and-a-half feet wide 


Hitler regime changes its tactics. 
Jews in all parts of the United States 
pledged support, and merchants re- 
ported much discrimination against 
Made-in-Germany merchandise. 


Wisconsin’s riotous milk strike 
ended amid cheers from farmers 
when Governor Schmedeman prom- 
ised to appoint a farmer-controlled 
committee to study ways and means 
of lifting prices. Chicago’s milk dis- 
tributors agreed to raise retail prices 
one cent a quart and to pass the in- 
crease on to producers if the Feder- 
al government approves. New 
York’s dairymen quieted down 
when the new State Milk Control 
Board (Forspes, May 1, page 6) 
pledged farmers a return thirty per 
cent. above their previous one. 


New York State’s Attorney Gen- 
eral Bennett, after investigating the 
unlisted department of the New 


The crack trains of two worlds met when Great Britain’s Royal Scot, 

touring the East on its way to the Chicago Exposition, waited on a 

sidetrack for the New England section of the Twentieth Century Limited. 

The Royal Scot’s locomotive had to add bell and headlight (unknown in 
England) before it could travel over American roads 


York Curb Exchange, said that he 
had uncovered practices which “con- 
stitute serious abuses.” The Ex- 
change asked for time in which to 
draw up new regulations which “will 
meet criticisms.” One of these was 
that the Curb’s unlisted department 
had traded in the stocks of certain 
companies against their wishes and 
had ignored repeated requests by 
company officers to stop the prac- 
tice. 


With an entry list of 53, the B. 
C. Forbes prize contest for the best 
paper on public relations in the elec- 
tric light and power industry has re- 
ceived more entries than any other 
1933 contest announced by the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 


Most amazing sidelight to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s National Industrial 
Recovery Bill was the way in which 
business lined up to support its pur- 
poses. Trade associations were prac- 
tically unanimous in getting behind 
it, and many proudly came forward 
with similar plans which they had 
drawn up for their individual indus- 
tries pending modification of the 
anti-trust laws. Heads of individual 
companies (as distinguished from 
trade association executives) also 
have approved the “partnership” of 
government and business. The largest 
group which has yet supported it 1s 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association whose 269 members on 
May 23 gave their endorsement. 

Among exceptions is Philadelphia's 
Business Progress Association, which 
fears that the Bill would place too 
much power in the hands of one man. 
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There’s business for you out there 
-—— if you know where to find it 


THERE’s business to be had if you know where to find 
it. The important thing is to be in the right spot at the 
right time to get the order. When decisions are made, 
they are made quickly. A few hours may mean the 
difference between “‘yes” and “no.” 

To help locate live prospects is one of the chief func- 
tions of Long Distance telephone service. It is the long 
tight arm of a great many salesmen and sales depart- 
ments. It gets the O. K. of executives who are checking 
costs because it brings back dollars for every dollar spent. 

Long Distance produces results because it multiplies 
your ability to be many places in a single day. Without 
moving from your desk or hotel room you can locate 
profitable prospects without useless chasing. You can 
talk personally, without long lobby waits, with the men 
who make decisions and place orders. 

“We added the telephone to our sales force,” says 
the President of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
“and it became our star salesman.” 

The Norge Corporation writes—“Long Distance is 
one of our most profitable business tools.” In one 
average month the Minneapolis division of the 


Skelly Oil Company made sales totaling $293,000 at 
a telephone cost of $1008 or less than % of 1%. The 
Kellogg Company, of Battle Creek, says: ““The success 
of our merchandising plans requires an almost unlimited 
use of Long Distance.” 

Almost daily come reports of businesses, large and 
small, that are holding old customers and developing 
new markets by a planned use of Long Distance. 

For more information on Long Distance telephone 
service, just call your local Telephone Business Office. 
There is no obligation. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
7:00 8:30 

From To Daytime P. M. P. M. 
Indianapolis Cleveland $1.25 $1.10 $ .75 
New Orleans Atlanta 1.95 1.65 1.10 
Boston Chicago 3.25 2.65 1.78 
Denver San Francisco 3.75 3.00 2.00 
Kansas City New York 4.00 3.25 2.25 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal tax applies as 
follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents... $1.00 to $1.99, tax 
15 cents... $2.00 or more, tax 20 cents. 





ABOVE 100 RECOVERY -—— BELOW 100 NO RECOVERY 


business men have been asking 
themselves—and others. 

Normally, Summer in the United 
States is on the whole a period of 
let-down. The farmer and those 
whose business it is to make pleasant 
vacations possible for city people, 
work harder than at any other season. 
But the average sales manager has 
come to look upon July and August, 
particularly the latter, as months in 
which he might as well save his steam 
for later use. 

Will this year be different? 
Throughout the Spring, business im- 
provement has been rapidly spread- 
ing. Must we now expect a pause 
in this improvement, or will it con- 
tinue throughout the Summer? 

Here is an answer upon which 
users of ForBEs can rely, and on the 
basis of which they may safely make 
their own business plans: 

First, there will be a Summer 
slump in some localities, and in some 
lines of business, but it will be much 
less widespread than for many years 
past. 

Second, a considerable number of 
localities and some industries which 
customarily do experience a Summer 
let-down will have none this Sum- 
mer. 

Third, the net effect, for the coun- 
try as a whole and for business as 
a whole, will be an unbroken continu- 
ance of the improvement which has 
thus far characterized 1933. 

This definite statement of what lies 
ahead for the Summer is neither 
guess nor hunch, but is the result of 
a careful analysis specially made for 
ForsBes readers of what has been 
happening in some 300 communities 
and a number of different industries 
throughout the past twelve months. 

Naturally, it is always possible for 
the unexpected to happen. An analy- 
sis of this same character was pub- 


+ HIS is a question thousands of 


INCE it was first published on 

February first, FORBES Index 
of Business Recovery has pointed 
definitely to the business increase 
that is now here. On this date, 
when prevailing opinion was still 
pessimistic, FORBES definitely 
stated: “During January there 
has been more business recovery 
than at any previous time.” 

March 1, with the Michigan 
bank holiday in full swing and 
other business indexes at their 
lowest point, FORBES pointed to 
the probability of “a real Spring 
rise this year.” 

These statements were based, 
not on guesswork or hunch, but 
on thousands of careful business 
measurements. 

The same methods have now 
been put to work to find out what 
is most likely to happen this 
Summer. What they reveal is 
told below. 


lished in Forses for March Ist 
(page 19). Then came the bank 
holiday, to upset completely all ex- 
pectations for March. 

Readers will find, however, that 
just as soon as the bank holiday was 
out of the way, business trends again 
fell quickly into line with ForBgs’ ad- 
vance analysis. ForBrs’ statement of 
the probability “that there will be a 
real Spring rise this year—probably 
not as great as that of 1928 but al- 
most certainly better than any very 
recent Spring,” was made at a time 
when business as a whole was still 
feeling depressed and discouraged. In 
fact, so far as we know, this advance 
statement of what has since happened 
was unique. 

The unexpected may again occur. 
But so many disturbing factors have 
now been cleared away that this new 
method of looking ahead to business 
conditions of the next few months 
should prove even more reliable than 
it has during the past Winter and 
Spring. 

a 

Our anticipation of business con- 

ditions in each given locality is based 


FORBES for 


This Year, No Summer Slump? 


upon a charted local trend line cover- 
ing the last twelve months. In case 
after case, this trend line has varied 
only in the slightest degree during the 
entire period. That is to say, in many 
localities the total amount of recent 
business has not varied ten per cent. 
from the dollar volume which the 
trend line indicated many months ago 
was probable for the present time. 

A study of these local trend lines 
now indicates the probability that 
more than sixty important cities will 
do more business in August than in 
June, and a still larger number will 
do at least as much business in 
August as in June. 

In nearly half of the sixty (most 
of them in the South), business in 
August, 1932, was better than busi- 
ness in June, 1932. The other cities 
are “recruits.” 

Of those which may be expected 
to do as much business in August as 
in June, practically all had an 
August slump last year. 

With New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston and 
Pittsburgh (six of our ten largest 
cities) in the two lists, and with the 
additional possibility that the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition will 
swing Chicago into line, it will read- 
ily be seen how sweeping are the 
forces which are now carrying busi- 
ness forward. In general, those 
cities which are likely to have a real 
Summer slump in 1933 are the small- 
er cities. 


If. 


What will be the tendency in im- 
portant industries, such as those ol 
steel making, railroading, and electric 
power production? 

In 1929, there was no Summef 
slump in the steel business. In the 
two preceding years, the slackening 
off from the Spring peak was com- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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il OU, like most family men, are 
in concerned about the future 
” of your wife and children. You 
in would like to make sure, in case 


anything happens to you, that 
your family will have an income 
ed and that funds are provided 
pe to pay the monthly bills just 
as regularly as they are paid 
‘aa today. 


os The Monthly Income plan of 
en- insurance will take care of these 
things for you. It enables you 





ne to plan with your wife for the 
“ exact amount which she will 
eal receive each month. The pay- 
all- ment is guaranteed and the 
guarantee is backed by the full 
| strength of the life insurance 
of company. 
ric Monthly Income insurance will 
ner 
*BMETROPOLITAN LIFE 
m- 























make it possible for your wife to 


plan intelligently for the future, 
adjusting her household budget 
to fit her income. 


The Monthly Income plan is 
plain, understandable and busi- 
nesslike. You pay a definite 
sum every month. If your wife 
has to go on without you she will 
get a definite sum each month 
for the period specified. It en- 
ables you to plan now for your 
family’s future and guarantees 
that your plans will be carried 
out. 


Monthly Income should be part 
of every well-planned Program 
of Insurance. See a Metropolitan 
Field-Man for advice on this 
subject—or mail the attached 
coupon. 
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‘Why not arrange this guaranteed 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 





—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 


—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 





Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, (F) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have you send me infor- 
mation as to how | may 
arrange a fixed Monthly 
Income for my wife. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








STATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 m.L. 1.co 
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HE whole world is learning that 

treaties, constitutions, ordi- 
nances and bonds are good only to 
the extent that they are made coin- 
cident with basic human relation- 
ships which have the approval of that 
sensitive, quick acting and dominant 
‘ power, the public opinion of the 
world.—Owen D. Young. 


Great occasions do not make heroes 
or cowards; they simply unveil them 
to the eyes of men. Silently and im- 
perceptibly, as we wake or sleep, we 
grow strong or we grow weak, and 
at last some crisis shows us what we 
have become.—Canon Westcott. 


Every man has some peculiar train 
of thought which he falls back upon 
when he is alone. This, to a great 
degree, moulds the man.—Dugald 
Stewart. 


Skilled salesmen are like the sea 
captain of schooner days. He made 
each changing current or ripple help 
to carry the craft along. But he set 
his course by the fixed stars.——The 
Kodak Salesman. 


All you need to put racketeers out 
of business is good, old-fashioned 
American courage.—Attorney-Gen- 
eral John J. Bennett. 


To read without reflecting is like 
eating without digesting —Burke. 


A man who does a little more 
work than he’s asked to—who takes 
a little more care than he’s expected 
to—who puts the small details on an 
equal footing with the more impor- 
tant ones—he’s the man who is going 
to make a success of his job. Each 
little thing done better is the thin 
end of the wedge into something 
better—London Rotarian. 


No men living are more worthy to 
be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty—none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned.—Lincoln. 


The ideas that benefit a man are 
seldom welcomed by him on first pres- 
entation.— Elbert Hubbard. 





A Text 


Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.— 
Hebrews 11:1. 


Sent in by C. H. Hardy, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 


used. 


The survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self-con- 
trolled, because they alone can adapt 
themselves to the perpetual shifting 
of conditions produced by industrial 
progress.—Exchange. 


Truth, when not sought after, 
rarely comes to light—Holmes. 


Frozen assets very often 
Simply mean a frozen brain— 
Let good cheer and courage soften 
And thaw out your heart again! 
—Erich Brandeis. 


A wise old trainer, asked for some 
advice on winning races, said, “Well, 
sir, the thing to do is get out in 
front at the start and improve your 
position from there on.”’—Exchange. 


All social life, stability, progress, 
depend upon each man’s confidence 
in his neighbor, a reliance upon him 
to do his duty—A. Lawrence Lowell. 


“Here, you discontented knocker 
Growlin’ *bout the country’s ills, 

Chloroform your dismal talker; 
Take a course of liver pills. 

Stop your durn eternal howlin’, 
Chaw some sand and git some grit ; 

Don’t sit in the dumps a-growlin’, 
Smile a few an’ boost a bit. 


“Fall in while the band’s a-playin’, 
Ketch the step and march along; 
‘Stead o° pessimistic brayin’ 
Jine the hallelujah song; 
Drop your hammer—do some rootin’, 
Grab a horn, you cuss, an’ split 
Every echo with your tootin’, 
Smile a few an’ boost a bit.” 
—Anon. 


Sentiment is the poetry of the 
imagination.—Lamartine. 


FORBES for 


Thoughts on the Business of Life 








Health is most worth while to con- 
serve. I do not mean simply the 
abounding vigor of youth, with 
abundance of fresh air and exercise 
and with its reserves which seem to 
mock the warnings of elders. [ 
mean, rather, the sustained and pro- 
tected strength which is based on the 
conservation of physical resources 
and gives promise of a long life well 
lived. In our onward journey the 
ranks are rapidly thinned by the pass- 
ing out of those who have had their 
brief stay and were soon done. When 
their notes matured they were unable 
to meet them. Nothing is sadder 
than these physical bankruptcies, 
which deprive men and women of op- 
portunities when, with the capital of 
experience well invested, they should 
have the most ample _ returns— 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


He who trusts men will make few- 
er mistakes than he who distrusts 
them.—Cavour. 


If you are poor, work. If you are 
burdened with seemingly unfair re- 
sponsibilities, work. If you are hap- 
py, work. Idleness gives room for 
doubts and fears. If disappoint- 
ments come, keep right on working. 
If sorrow overwhelms you and loved 
ones seem not true, work. If health 
is threatened, work. When faith 
falters and reason fails, just work. 
When dreams are shattered and hope 
seems dead, work. Work as if your 
life were in peril. It really is. No 
matter what ails you, work, Work 
faithfully—work with faith. Work 
is the greatest remedy available for 
both mental and physical afflictions. 
—Korsaren. 





There are two worlds: the world 
that we can measure with line and 
rule, and the world that we feel with 
our hearts and imagination.—Leigh 
Hunt. 


If I wanted to become a tramp, ! 
would seek information and advice 
from the most successful tramp ! 
could find. If I wanted to become 4 
failure I would seek advice from men 
who have never succeeded. If ! 
wanted to succeed in all things, ! 
would look around me for those wh? 
are succeeding, and do as they have 
done.—Joseph Marshall Wade. 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Improvement Moving East 


ment is more widespread than 
at any time during the life of 
Forses Business Pictograph. 

Although a number of important 
cities in the East are now breaking 
all their records of the past year, the 
greatest improvement is still predom- 
inantly West of the Mississippi 
River. 

Among cities in which recent busi- 
ness has compared more favorably 
with that of the previous year than 
at any time since June, 1932, are the 
following : 

New York, N. Y.: Increased stock 
market activity has caused consider- 
able re-employment and a return of 
profits in Wall Street, and the results 
are reflected in many other lines of 
business. 

Chicago, Iil.: Business has in- 
creased steadily since its low point in 
February, whereas last year it 
reached its height in April and then 
lell off sharply. Opening of the 
Century of Progress Exposition is 
expected to stimulate Chicago busi- 
hess still further during June. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: In place of 
the seasonal decrease of a year ago, 
there has been an improvement in 


ie again, business improve- 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked, A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, ‘where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or. continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 

Continued improvement; ris- 
Y ff ing lines with arrow pointing 
yy d Y upward. 

Recent improvement (may be 
temporary): broken rising 
44 lines with upward arrow. 

say Trend continues downward: 
N ee : : 
WN falling lines, with arrow point- 
SS ing downward. 
All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 








business, which during May has been 
very neafly equal to the best levels 
of last Winter. 

Boston, Mass.: This city is profit- 
ing from the increased activity of its 
textile neighbors, and activity in the 
hide and leather market. 

San Francisco, Calif.: This Coast 
city, too, has reversed the trend of 
last year by registering business in- 
creases ever since the bank holiday. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: No important 
city in the country has had such a 
steady and marked improvement 


since early Spring as has this one. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Here, too, the 
trend in recent months has been just 
the reverse of that of a year ago. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Next to New 
York, this is the most important 
Eastern city to show outstanding im- 
provement. Here, business has not 
been increasing but is holding very 
even, instead of falling off as it did 
a year ago. 

Portland, Ore.: The Spring im- 
provement is far in excess of last 
year’s. 
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Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 95 of 75 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1933, to stockholders of record April 20, 1933. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 103 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 15, 1933, to stockholders of record March 31, 1933. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


the initial dividend. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


< 





Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and 
Cash Dividends for the Twelve Months 
Ended March 31, 1933 


Gross REVENUE 


Deduct Operating Expenses and Taxes . 


$43, 934,787.49 
24,280,932.96 


Net REVENUE Berore Bonp INTEREST F 19,653,854.53 


Deduct Bond Interest 


Net ReveNvE Arter Bonp INTEREST 


5,405,792.73 
14,248,061.80 


Deduct 
Depreciation 7,053,313.81 
Amortization 277,679.02 
Net REVENUE BeEroreE DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED STOCE OF SUBSIDIARIES 6,917,068.97 


Deduct 


Dividends on Preferred Stock of 


Subsidiaries 


Dividends on Minority Interest in Common 


Stock . 


Net AVAILABLE FoR Paciric LIGHTING 


CoRPORATION 


Dividends on Preferred Stock 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 


1,818,826.35 
286.00 


5,097,956.62 
940,949.83 
4,825,893.00 
*$668,886.21 





Per Share Balance Available for Dividends on 


Common Stock Equals 


(* Deficit) 


$2.58 


The above statement excludes $1,644,931.35 actually collected in disputed rates for 
certain territory under interlocutory injunctions of a United States Statutory Court. 
If the injunctions are made permanent the Net Revenue would be increased by the 


above amount less taxes thereon. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 



































INVESTORS” 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘Forbes’? may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each secur- 
ity, or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Knowing Customers’ Tastes 
(Continued from page 7) 


nadian owners, for example, the pres- 
ence or the absence of small details 
in car design makes the difference 
between satisfied and dissatisfied own- 
ers. No single major engineering 
item stood out as desirable above 
everything else. But adjustable seats, 
metal trimmings, seat cushions, ash 
trays—these and scores of other 
items, minor from the point of view 
of the technician, stood out as matters 
of real importance to the average car 
owner. Among the many other sell- 
ing sign-posts uncovered by the ques- 
tionnaire were these: The Canadian 
public, this year at least, shows a 
strong preference for dull colors; 
cwners of low-priced cars prefer 
sloping V-type radiators and new 
gadgets of all kinds to a greater de- 
gree than do those owning medium 
and high-priced cars. 


ANADIANS rated the general 
qualities most desired in an 

automobile in this order: 

. Dependability. 

. Operating economy. 

. Safety. 

Comfort and convenience. 

Ease of control. 

Smoothness. 

. Low list price. 

. Appearance. 

. Swift acceleration. 

Speed. 


—" 
SOWMN AWE whe 


Mr. Brown’s comments on this 
“vote” typify the soundness with 
which the entire program of cus- 
tomer research has been approached 
by General Motors of Canada. He 
points out that these preferences 
must be interpreted as a positive in- 
dication of what the public wants in 
an automobile—not as an indication 
of what it is willing to have left out. 


Take speed and pickup out of the 
car, Mr. Brown believes, and all the 
dependability in the world won't sell it 
in modern competition. Make it un- 
attractive to the eye, and a tremend- 
ous amount of operating economy will 
be necessary to make it a desirable 
buy in the minds of most people. 

With information like this at its 
finger-tips and with sales results to 
prove the value of consumer investi- 
gation as a guide to better products 
and better selling, it is little wonder 
the General Motors of Canada now 
considers research into the likes and 
dislikes, the tastes and preferences, 
of automobile owners to be an essen- 
tial part of its business operation. 
And, before long, Canadian car-own- 
ers will be receiving a new batch of 
questionnaires whose answers the 
company will use in designing 1ts 
1934 models. 
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This Year, No Summer 
Slump? 


(Continued from page 12) 


paratively slight, but since 1929 pro- 
duction during the Summer has fall- 
en off nearly to the halfway mark of 
Spring business. 

While there is no certainty that the 
Summer steel business in 1933 will 
continue at the rate of activity which 
prevailed in the Spring, it is extreme- 
ly unlikely that the sharp drop of the 
last three Summers will be repeated. 

As all good railroaders know, 
Summer is not a period of slump in 
rail transportation. Actually, more 
freight cars are loaded in August 
than in the average month of the 
year. (In August, 1932, this was 
not true. ) 

An interesting cross section of 
other business activity is also fur- 
nished by car loadings records, which 
show that in August loadings of coal 
and coke, forest products, grain and 
grain products, and ore are above the 
average, and sometimes loadings of 
livestock. Surprisingly enough, less 
than carload merchandise, and all the 
different things which the railroads 
lump together as “miscellaneous,” 
have a heavy month in August. So 
that if we were to go by these fig- 
ures alone, no evidence of a Summer 
slump would be found in industry 
at all! 

Until 1930, production of electric 
power during the Summer months 
was very nearly up to the average for 
the year, and production during 
August was ahead of that for the 
average month of the year. Whole- 
salers, until 1932, used more than the 
monthly average of electric current 
during all three Summer months. 

Quite different are the figures re- 
ported by retail stores, for it is in 
retail trade that the real Summer 
slump is felt. It is to retailers, then, 
that the analysis given above (Sec- 
tion 1) should be most encouraging. 
All business, however, should profit. 
Unquestionably, all three of the Sum- 
mer months will give to nearly every 
line of business a larger volume of 
trade than was theirs a year ago. 
Sales and advertising managers who 
are on the alert will not permit the old 

Summer slump” idea to stand in 
their way this year. 

Especially good results should be 
obtained if care is taken to concen- 
trate sales attention in those territories 
Where recovery from depression is 
Most rapid. (See Forses Business 
Pictograph, page 15.) 


A great man is one who can have 
Power and not abuse it.—Henry L. 
Doherty. 











No after-lunch 
ROWSINESS 






Drink 
OG 


Delicious and Refreshing 














Back to work 
with a fresh start 


W,, come back from lunch feeling drowsy? Choose a refreshing 
lunch, and be yourself. Bounce back to normal with an ice-cold Coca- 
Cola, the natural partner of so many good things to eat. e An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a very particular kind of 
drink — combining those pleasant, wholesome substances which 
foremost scientists say do most in restoring you to your normal self. 


Really delicious, it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. 


© coca-cota co., ATLANTA, GA. 
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..- B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































improvement. 

Stocks have notably im- 
proved, bonds have notably improved, 
agricultural commodities have notably 
improved, raw materials have notably 
improved, many important industries 
have notably improved, banking con- 
ditions have notably improved, em- 
ployment has notably improved, wage 
increases have been notably numer- 
ous, sentiment has notably improved. 

Moreover, prospects for eradicat- 
ing at least some of the evils which 
have demoralized various industries 
have notably improved. 


Various “dictators” are being ap- 
pointed, including what might be 
called a Super-Dictator for industry 
in general. Misgivings there are, of 
course, over the absolutely unprece- 
dented powers’ voted President 
Roosevelt, powers far wider than any 
ever before conferred upon the na- 
tion’s Chief Executive even in war 
times. Theoretically, at least, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can wield the author- 
ity of a Czar over our whole mone- 
tary system, over our railroads, over 
agriculture, over practically every in- 
dustry. 

Confidence grows, however, that 
neither the President nor his Ad- 
ministration will run wild. The pre- 
dominating expectation is that ab- 
normal authority will be used ration- 
ally. 


eee. show very real 


N high circles the hope is enter- 

tained that Congress will pass re- 
maining “emergency” legislation and 
adjourn within a few weeks in order 
that men of affairs may be able to 
take their eyes and minds off Wash- 
ington and concentrate upon their 


FORBES for 


Genuine 


Improvement 
Makes Headway 
Against Misgivings 


own plans and activities. Incidentally, 
a New Securities Bill is not classified 
as coming under the “emergency” 
category; at this writing the latest 
versions are viewed in practical cir- 
cles as embodying such restrictions, 
responsibilities, obligations and penal- 
ties that only underwriters with little 
to lose would elect to operate. 


The international outlook is still 
regarded as bristling with difficulties. 
It is reasoned that the London Eco- 
nomic Conference may evolve work- 
able stabilization of the principal ex- 
changes (currencies); but, in view 
of very recent enactment of trade 
pacts between various foreign coun- 
tries, it is doubted whether any tariff 
agreement acceptable to the United 
States will be worked out. Disarma- 
ment doubts still prevail, notwith- 
standing President Roosevelt’s epoch- 
al plea to the sovereigns and govern- 
ments of the world. 


HE most encouraging develop- 

ment of all has been expansion of 
trade and industry at home and a 
distinct upward trend in prices. 

Ten billions have been added to the 
value of New York Stock Exchange 
securities alone since the low point 
of the year was touched. Other bil- 
lions have been added to the market 
value of cereals, cotton, food animals, 
other farm products, mineral and 
other raw materials. 


This substantial increase in buying 
power, coupled with the inflationary 
powers accorded the Administration, 
has quickened buying, not merely in 
a few lines but in almost every line. 
The rebound in prices, as well as in 
activity, has been more pronounced 
and longer-sustained than at any 


other time in the last four years. 
True, purchasing by merchants, man- 
ufacturers and others, who resell, has 
been more conspicuous than actual 
consumptive buying. Nevertheless, 
the latter has expanded quite sub- 
stantially—for example, in automo- 
biles, refrigerators, shoes, textiles, 
carpets, rayon, lumber and every- 
thing entering into the amazingly 
animated beer industry. 


NSTEAD of seasonal contraction 

in May activity, the rule has been 
more or less impressive expansion. 
This has inspired faith that the tra- 
ditional Summer lull will not set in. 

Some $4,000,000,000 of bank de- 
posits are still locked up in closed 
institutions. Uncertainty over what 
the dollar may be worth by and by 
is paralyzing new financing. No ap- 
preciable amount of the vast gov- 
ernmental appropriation for con- 
struction and other purposes has yet 
been put to work. 


As handicaps and uncertainties are 
removed, it is logical to look for fur- 
ther progress, for increased employ- 
ment, for modification of injurious 
price-cutting and for a further rise 
in the price level when—and if— the 
Federal Reserve sets its new credit 
and currency machinery in motion. 

Temporary setbacks may be incited 
by Washington, by disturbing hap- 
penings abroad, by over-buying, by 
unduly aggressive speculation for the 
rise, by war debt or tariff or inter- 
national exchange developments. 

But, all things considered, the de- 
duction is warranted that we are defi- 
nitely battling our way up from the 
depths of deflation and discourage 
ment. 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 


UNIT AIR CONDITIONER 


for business 


Sweltering heat . . . depressing 
humidity —twin millstones about 
the neck of business during hot 
summer months — can now be 
banished. 

May morning freshness is at 
your fingertips the year ’round in 
the control switches of a Westing- 
house Unit Air Conditioner. 

No half-way, makeshift “room 
coolers’”’— these Westinghouse 
units! Complete, modern air con- 
ditioning —every phase of it—is 
built into these smartly designed, 
compact, easily installed cabinets. 

Cooling and de-humidifying in 
summer—warming and humidify- 
ing in winter—circulation and fil- 


tering the year ’round—-Westing- 


| Westinghouse 


a “fresh air treatment’’ 


house Unit Conditioners do the 
whole job, with economy that 
makes them thoroughly practical 
and with Westinghouse engineer- 
ing reliability that makes them a 
source of continuous, trouble-free 
satisfaction. 

Air-cooled comfort provided by 
Westinghouse equipment invites 
and holds patronage for restaurants, 
retail shops and stores, and service 
establishments of all kinds. It pre- 
vents “summer slumps” in em- 
ployee efficiency and morale. It is 
an investment that pays for itself 
many times over. 

Write today for booklet “Air 
Conditioning for Health, Comfort, 
and Profit.” 
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Appetites are keener—customers more friendly— 


in the air conditioned restaurant. 





Air conditioning in the sales room keeps customers 
more receptive— employees more alert. 


SEN D FOR 


use Electric & Mfg. Co., 
irgh, Pa. os 






1, Comfort and Profit” to 





your book “Air Conditi 
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RAREST ES 
EVEN THE 
OCEAN'S 
AT YOUR FEET 


The sea is right at the front 
door. Have the kind of breakfast 
that starts the day right. Then 
choose your adventure! 

Live all day on the beach, if 
you like. Play golf. Sail out to 
sea where the fish are biting. 
Have a chat over the tea-cups in 
the coolness of the hotel. Or on 
the Ocean Deck, with the sea and 
the Boardwalk at your feet. Crowd 
the evenings with pleasantries. 

At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in- 
spired food and a friendly hospi- 
tality conspire to make your 
holiday successful. Economical 
rates. Write for them. American 
and European Plans. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 

procedure and methods in our 

booklet. Copy free on request. 
Ask for booklet J 6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HisHom & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange | 
52 Broadway New York | 
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Which Stocks Are a 


a Buy Now? = 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 

















Lamm Div. 52-1, Babson Park, Mass. ool 
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About Important People 


A T eight 


o’clock one 
night in 1917, 
Woodrow 
Wilson 
stamped into 
Secretary of 
War Baker’s 
office declar- 
ing that voluntary enlistment had 
failed, demanding that a draft law be 
drawn up immediately. 

At ten o'clock the next morning 
the new bill was ready. 

The hero of this historic occasion 
was Major Hugh S. Johnson, 35- 
year-old assistant to the judge ad- 
vocate, General Crowder. He has 
now suddenly come into the lime- 
light in 1933 as a possible hero of 
the most drastic legislation which 
has been proposed since the War, the 
National Industrial Recovery Bill. 

In the class of 1903 at West Point, 
Johnson led in popularity rather than 
in scholarship. Thirteen years later, 
when he finished a spare-time law 
course at the University of Cali- 
fornia, he graduated Number One in 
his class. That event finished him 
as a cavalryman, started his career 
in the legal department of the Army 
where, within a year, he had “shown 
his stuff” to Wilson and Baker. 
While still 35, he was made Brigadier 
General, had charge of administering 
the draft, was then appointed to 
Baruch’s War Industries Board in 
1918, and retired in 1919—an “old 
soldier” at 37—to become vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the 
Moline Plow Company. 

In 1925, General Johnson became 
chairman of the board of the Moline 
Implement Company. In spare time 
he has written fiction, and more than 
one magazine has gladly accepted his 
essays and stories on general sub- 
jects. 

Moline, Illinois, by the way, seems 
to be more than coming into its own 
in The New Deal. It is also from 
Moline and the Moline Plow Com- 
pany that George N. Peek, lively ad- 
ministrator of the new farm act, 
comes. 


Gen, Hugh. S. Johnson 


\ HEN Professor Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague suddenly left 
England, last month, for a visit to 
this country, rumors began to fly. 
On May 23, it was announced that 


he had accepted the position of 
financial and economic advisor to the 
United States Government. 


Thin-faced, frail in appearance, 
looking out at his class through un- 
usually thick lenses, Sprague has 
for twenty years and more impressed 
students at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
as possibly the most alert and most 
thoroughly informed in his subject 
of all their mentors. 


Though Sprague’s views are not 
generally known, he is on record as 
having said, before the stock market 
crash of 1929, that if the Federal 
Reserve Bank had made the people 
believe in January 1929 that it was 
going to increase rates and continue 
to increase them, the terrific specula- 
tion and over expansion of the next 
nine months would not have taken 
place. 

Since April, 1930, Professor 
Sprague has been serving, not with- 
out tribulation, as financial advisor 
to the Bank of England. 


J. P. MORGAN didn’t at all en- 
joy being lassoed by the Senatorial 
inquisitors to become a public ex- 
hibit. 

He detests the limelight. He de- 
tests even more being compelled to 





International 
John Pierpont Morgan 
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have all his firm’s records ransacked 
py official snoopers. 
“His attitude towards his associates 
and intimate friends, to whom he is 
“Jack,” is warmly cordial and demo- 
cratic. His attitude towards the 


of public is cold, aloof, imperious. His 
he partners for years have tried, all in 
vain, to soften his posture. But he 
e has steadfastly resisted. 
i He has insisted upon being al- 
as lowed to live his own life, a life 
ed blending business and leisure. He 
ite has not been the driving force be- 
on hind the enormous expansion of his 
dst firm’s activities and influence; part- 
ct ners have been responsible therefor. 


Nor do either of his two sons 
now participating in the business 





8 show signs of aspiring to become 

cet dictatorial Napoleons of Finance, a 

ral la the original J. P. They are human, 

ole democratic, likeable young fellows. 

‘as 
ue 
la- 
xt 

en A YEAR 

ago, Chicago’s 

vad proposed Fair 

th- was never 

- mentioned 

without some- 

one asking, 

Rufus C. Dawes “Do ~~ think 

: they will real- 

psi ly be able to hold it?” Even in the 

tal early months of 1933, stories were 

wal going the rounds that in spite of its 

magnificent publicity, the organiza- 

le- tion behind the Century of Progress 

to @ Exposition was practically bankrupt, 


was both unable to pay the salaries 
of noted designers it had engaged, 
and unable to give them money to 
spend on their designs. May 27 has 
now arrived, with the Exposition 
teady to open, with $25,000,000 in- 
vested in its wonders, 5,000 men 
given much-needed work, and not a 
cent levied on the community. 

To have carried through such am- 
bitious plans for the spending of 
money during three years of depres- 
sion is in itself a remarkable feat. 
To have carried them through.in the 
face of the loss of the much-needed 
financial support of a Samuel Insull 
makes the accomplishment still great- 
et... . Prime credit goes by natural 
tight to Rufus C. Dawes, former 
utility magnate, part-creator of the 
Dawes Plan, and brother of former 
Vice-President Charles G. Dawes, 
President Henry M. Dawes of Pure 
Oil Company, and B. G. Dawes (Pure 
Oil’s chairman). Since 1927 Rufus 

- Dawes has acted as president of 

: the Century of Progress Exposition, 
a private, non-profit corporation 
Which has created and is operating 
Chicago’s second great exposition. 
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Main Office, Guaranty Trust Company—Broadway, Liberty Street 
to Cedar Street. New York Federal Reserve Bank in background. 


Commercial Banking 
Service 


HIS Bank, with a record of nearly a century of 
service to the business interests of the country, 
affords its commercial and other depositors now, 
as in the past, the advantages of ample resources, 


complete facilities, and experienced service. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 




















Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York | 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 
GEARED FOR ACTION — 


HE CREATION of the Edison Electric Institute, 

whose first annual convention will be held this year 
during the week of June 5th, may be fittingly described 
as the preparation of a great industry to meet the in- 
creased responsibilities that lie immediately ahead. 


There never was a time, we believe, when a respon- 
sible, self-governing trade association was more neces- 
sary to the welfare of our electric utilities, and to the 
country at large, than it is today. Especially during the 
present period, such a group, as exemplified by this 
organization, has become an indispensable unit in the 
modern concept of business. 


These companies are happy to express their united 
support of the high purposes and policies of the new 
Institute and to welcome this added opportunity, in as- 
sociation with their fellow-members, of cooperating in 
the future progress and development of electric utility 
service to the industries and homes of their respective 
communities. 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 
BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, INC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 

















The public utility system of... 














Standard Gas and Electric Company 








serves 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states . . . com- 
bined population 6,000,000... total customers 
1,588,055 . . . installed generating capacity 1,587,004 


kilowatts... properties operate under the direc- 





tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corpo- 
ration, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 














FORBES for 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 
Letters from Readers 


A Kick 


“I am still as enthusiastic as ever about 
your magazine. Forses is the only maga- 
zine that I insist on reading the first day 
it arrives. I get a great ‘kick’ out of the 
two line editorials, and in fact, read every 
issue of the magazine from cover to 
cover."—W. Watson. House, general 
agent, New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Another Kick 


“IT submit that to subject the mass of 
normal minded American men to a few 
years’ persual of Forbes market prognos- 
tications, government, agricultural and 
other business reports will make him a fit 
subject for the asylum.”—A. C. McDavip, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Cut Cows, Not Milk 


“The agricultural problem, when it 
comes to wheat and hogs and cotton, is 
undoubtedly very difficult. But when it 
comes to milk production, I think it is 
one of the easiest problems to solve be- 
cause, after all, it merely means the elimi- 
nation of two or three million low pro- 
ducing, worthless cows that are not pro- 
ducing any net revenue at all for their 
owners. The machinery is all available 
for the elimination of these boarder cows. 
We not only have county agents in prac- 
tically every county, but nearly all of the 
market milk is sold through strong milk 
producers’ associations who certainly ought 
to be willing to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment through their own field men. 

“T am afraid, however, that the officials 
of our Government are still intent on 
complicated plans to handle the product 
itself rather than to eliminate the number 
of cows that are producing it.’”—CHARLES 
STAFF, Royal Oak, Mich. 


A Little Laugh 
Think This One Over 


Two Chinese coolies were arguing 
heatedly in the midst of a crowd. An 
onlooker who witnessed the wordy alter- 
cation was told the coolies were “fight- 
ing.” When he expressed surprise that 
no blows were struck, his Chinese 
friend informed him: F 

“The man who strikes first admits 
that his ideas have given out.” 


Had to Own Up 


A cinema actor, suing for a breach of 
contract, described himself as the greatest 
actor in the world. 

One of his friends took him to task for 
so loudly singing his own praises. 

“IT know,” replied the actor, “it must 
have sounded somewhat conceited, but ré 
member, I was on oath.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


New Containers for Farm Products 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


OMATOES Stay Fresh. For years, 

manufacturers of corrugated board 
and similar containers have been trying 
to get farmers to package their products. 
This year, for the first time, it looks as if 
a real movement in this direction had 
started. 

In five weeks this Spring, it is report- 
ed, two million small “take home” car- 
tons of tomatoes were sold to a single 
outlet. 

One reason for the success of this new 
trade in packages is the degree to which 
contents are protected. At the May new- 
products conference held in Boston by 
the New England Council, one member 
exhibited a carton of tomatoes which had 
been on a steam-heated desk for several 
weeks—and each tomato was as firm as 
the most fastidious housewife could ask. 
Not only was the carton a protection 
against the drying action of the atmo- 
sphere, but it was even more effective 
in saving each tomato from the investi- 
gative squeeze of every prospective pur- 
chaser.... The transparent celiulose top 
makes it possible to see how good the 
contents are without manhandling them. 
Equal ingenuity is being put into the de- 
sign of other containers for the farm 
trade. 


USHROOM-BOX Mushrooms. Par- 

ticularly interesting is a new con- 
tainer for mushrooms. This product, 
it seems, expands one-third or more 
after it is packaged for-the simple rea- 
son that mushrooms, like flowers, open 
out as they ripen. The new box is built 
like a tank for illuminating gas; that is 
to say, as the mushrooms expand, the top 
is lifted, but stays in place. No one but 
the purchaser may break the seal. 


OR Strawberries. Ingenuity is also 

going into the design of a new pa- 
perboard strawberry crate. During tran- 
sit, this crate remains effectively locked. 
Yet, by a simple action, it can be opened 
to display the contents to any commis- 
sion merchant who is a prospective buy- 
er, then be locked again until it reaches 
the retail store. 

Transparent topped strawberry boxes 
made of paper stock (corresponding to 
the tomato cartons) will be seen on the 
market this Summer in large quantities. 


\ NOTHER Farm-Aid. A lot of peo- 
“% ple have been worried, in recent 
years, about the millions and millions of 
apples that go to waste without ever 
leaving the orchard in which they grow. 
lwo years ago, a New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment station set out to 
ind new commercial outlets for the apple 
Crop. One result is the increasing amount 
of carbonated apple juice now appearing 
on the market. When properly made by 
@ process developed at the station, this 
Juice is so clear that a newspaper may 


be read through a bottle of it 10% 
inches thick. 

Several producers who have gone into 
this new business are said not to be able 
to supply the demand. 


OW To Fight White Ants. New 

York is excited about an invasion 
of “white ants,” or termites. Termite 
damage has been known in the New 
York area for perhaps thirty years, but 
homes only two or three years old, some 
of them high-cost residences in West- 
chester County and on Long Island, 
have recently been attacked. Termites 
work while hidden from view, and may 
almost completely wreck a wooden 
structure before their presence is dis- 
covered. I have just been talking with 
Dr. J. L. Horsfall of the American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation 
about them, and this is what he tells 
me: 

“The species which is responsible for 
the damage in the Metropolitan area of 
New York is the Subterranean Termite. 
The nest of this insect, in which the 
queen is located, and where all breed- 
ing takes place, must be located in damp 
soil, and is either in the soil on the out- 
side of the foundation or sometimes 
under the cellar floor. Covered tunnels 
are constructed from this nest up the 
foundation until wood is reached, and 
entrance is made into the sills, or other 
timber, in order to obtain the food. 

“Coal tar creosote is most commonly 
used for treating timbers such as tele- 
phone poles and wood of this nature 
which is to be set into the ground. The 
lumber companies often use materials 
such as zine chloride for Termite- 
proofing lumber which is to go into the 
construction of buildings. All of the 
exterminating companies attempt to 
locate the nest in the ground and treat 
it with cyanide solutions, or arsenic 
solutions, in order to kill the queen. 
Basal timbers in buildings may be bored, 
and a material such as orthodichloro- 
benzene is forced into the timber, under 
pressure, in order to kill the insects 
working in the timbers.” 

Some time ago this column reported 
the development of a special bagasse 
board which resists termite attack. An- 
other material recently mentioned is the 
new glass brick. As a matter of fact, 
concrete, hollow tile or any similar ma- 
terial can be laid so as to cut off the 
contact of the termites with the 
ground. A non-corroding metal shield 
is also necessary, to keep them from 
bridging the protective layer with built- 
up tunnels. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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WATER RIGHTS 








WE BELIEVE that every man 
has a right today to the 
finest sparkling water that 
money can buy at a 1933 
price. 

So now we present Canada 
Dry’s Sparkling Water —a 
new carbonated and lithiated 
beverage. 

You'll find it delightful 
- . - both as a mixer and as 
a cooling and refreshing 
table water. 

Priced at 20c (plus the 
usual 5c bottle deposit). For 
a big bottle that makes any- 
where from 5 to 8 drinks. 
Your dealer has it. 

Priced slightly higher in some 


territories where freight rates do 
not permit return of bottles. 


CANADA DRY’‘S 
SPARKLING WATER 

















Why 


have more than 5,000 busi- 
ness concerns started our 
Group or Wholesale life in- 
surance for their employees 
since 1929? 


This is roughly twice as many 
as applied to us in any similar 
period before that well-known 
year. 


Employers who have no such 
plan may be surprised at this 
statement. They are invited 
to ask us "the reasons why." 


ese 


HE 
PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
¢ GIBRALTAR 


|__2en ee eeveen | 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 


Our booklet explaining 

the many advantages of 

dealing in Odd Lots sent 

upon request. | 
Ask for F. 578 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (©. 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O fice—l1 West 42nd St. 





























What’s Ahead 


for Stock Prices ? 


ORECASTS of eight leading 

financial authorities on Stocks, 
Bonds and Commodities are sum- 
marized in our current UNITED 
Bulletin. Also what stocks to 
buy now. 
Be sure and read this important sum- 
mary before taking action in the 
present market. 


Send for Bulletin FM-14 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
mr 


BUY THIS $12 STOCK 
FOR 


EXCEPTIONAL PROFIT 


We have discovered a low-priced stock which will benefit 
tremendously from inflation and better times. This issue, 
which sells for only $12 a share, easily could double in 
price. 

Just to give you an idea of the profit possibilities, if 
this stock is now bought OUTRIGHT—not on a margin 
—and held only until 1931 prices are reached, your 
profit will be 210%. When 1930 prices are touched, 
your profit will be 394%. Best of all, there is much 
to encourage the belief that 1930 prices will be dupli- 
cated. 

The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an_ interesting little book, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no 














obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 396, Chimes Building, Syracuse. N. Y. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Appears Nearing 


End of Recent Upward 


Phase But Investment Portfolios Should Be Retained 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


\ \ 7 E had to admit last issue that 
the market was meeting stronger 
resistance to the upswing, that 
the gains had probably been too rapid 
and that the technical picture suggested 
reaction. In spite of these important 
factors, however, our general “feeling” 
of the market, based upon the entire 
situation, suggested further advance, 
and it developed shortly after our re- 
view was written, carrying prices up 
through the September highs as pre- 
dicted. 
At the present time we are faced with 
a new situation, only about two weeks 
later, but very similar in general char- 
acteristics to that of early May. Gen- 
eral speculative sentiment is again 
bearish, the advance has continued to 
meet even stronger resistance, and the 
technical picture once more gives sug- 
gestion of having formed a temporary 
top. 


HE writer realizes the danger in 
thus “bucking” such important fac- 
tors and, indeed, the general situation 
does not look so strong as it did two 
weeks ago. We are still inclined to 
feel, however, that this market is not 
yet prepared to break drastically but 
that, on the other hand, we may well 
witness at least one more upward push 
a little further into new high ground. 
Last issue, in continuing our general- 
ly favorable attitude toward the market, 
we gave our anticipated objectives in 
definite prices on the four accredited 
averages. The high points actually 
reached by such indexes prior to recent 
reaction were about one full point be- 
low our objective levels on all four 
averages. 
We are still willing to hold to those 
previously mentioned figures, there- 


fore, on the basis that our suggested 
try for new high ground would not car- 
ry stocks very far above the previous 
tops. The objectives given last issue 
may therefore be repeated, at 77 on the 
Times average, charted above, 86 for 
Dow-Jones, 74 for Standard and 97 for 
the Tribune compilation. If our new highs 
do materialize such suggested levels 
might be exceeded slightly but hardly 
by more than a point or so. 


T will thus be seen that, while we 

anticipate the possibility of another 
upward drive into new high ground, we 
are not very sanguine about further 
material moves upward on this phase of 
the advance. The entire situation now 
appears close enough to at least a tem- 
porary checking of this major upward 
swing to suggest the wisdom of at least 
partial profit-taking. 

We hold to the wisdom of only partial 
profit-taking, however, because drastic 
reaction is not improbable and because 
there are still possibilities, previously 
mentioned, for wider and more rapid re- 
newal of the advance than we now ex- 
pect. 


ON any further strength, therefore, 
we should allow at least partial 
profit- taking on our speculative cam- 
paign, with the bulk of holdings pro- 
tected by raising our previous stop-loss 
orders to the lows of Monday, May 
22nd. 

Partial profit- taking is also in order 
for long-swing investment portfolios 
on the same basis, but only to a very 
minor degree. The bulk of such hold- 
ings should be held intact for further 
long-term advance. 


NOON, May 23rd, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 


Rates on request. 
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JUNE 


Wall Street 


Pointers 


Ges To FROM COMMODI- 


1, 1933 


TIES TO INDUSTRIES with a 

portion of one’s market capital might 
not be amiss if we are to have no further 
artificial inflation of American currency. 
Viewed from a broad angle the accredited 
indexes of inventories for manufactured 
goods have been declining since early in 
1930 and have recently hit the lowest levels 
in nearly ten years. Up until just re- 
cently, however, the same indexes of raw 
material inventories have gone right on 
advancing through the depression and were 
almost 50 per cent. above 1929 levels. 

The inference might be drawn that, 
without inflation, the industrial manufac- 
turing securities are better bets than the 
so-called commodity issues. We do not 
concur further, however, that because of 
this fact one should desert the commodity 
groups entirely. The latter are much 
more sensitive to inflation or fears of 
inflation, and we still feel that America 
may get some real currency inflation if 
the threat of it has not been sufficient to 
start general recovery. 

We are still favorable toward long-swing 
retention of the commodity groups, there- 
fore, and merely suggest that diversified 
portfolios should also contain a goodly 
assortment of the industrial manufacturing 
issues. 


OTORS MAKE GOOD. For the 

past year we have recommended 
fairly regularly individual purchases in 
the motor classification and notably in the 
November 15th issue of last year we set 
forth our prophecy that this group would 
again be the chief one to lead the way 
out of our long business depression. The 
writer was severely criticized for this as- 
sertion, even by some authorities in the 
motor industry itself, who could _ see 
nothing hopeful in the outlook for auto- 
mobiles, but the more recent developments 
appear to have justified our faith and 
prophecy. ‘This field has been one of the 
leaders in the recent business recovery of 
consumer buying and the index of motor 
activity has crossed the preceding year 
ahead of almost every other line. 

The new cars stand out prominently on 
the road to-day, due largely to the radical 
stream-line body changes, but there is no 
denying their rapid appearance in volume 
on the highways throughout the entire 
country. The writer still holds to his 
Previous recommendations for long-swing 
holding of the motor group for even great- 
er profits than have already accrued. Our 
favorite speculative issues, without ex- 
planation or apology, include Chrysler, 
General Motors, Studebaker and Packard. 


CHICAGO FAIR SPECULATION 
may be found in Stevens Hotel 6 per 
cent. bonds of 1945, which sell infrequently 
on the New York Stock Exchange. They 
represent a claim against the world’s larg- 














Which Stocks to Buy 


When to Sell, and atWhat Prices 


—Knowledge Every Successful 
Investor Must Have 


7 HE market presents better opportunities for profit than it has at 
any time in three years. But all stocks will not act alike. Some 
will show large, rapid gains while others will stand still or even react. 
The large profits will be made by those alert investors and traders, 
who acting upon knowledge, buy—and sell the right stocks at the 
right time. The degree to which you employ this knowledge determines 
the success or failure of your investment program. 


A Sound Method 


Those who have been following the A. W. Wetsel method of fore- 
casting market action have been able to protect themselves throughout 
the depression period and, therefore, capitalize profit making moves in 
this same period to a greater extent than would have been probable 
otherwise. And were advised to buy specific securities immediately 
prior to the upswing starting April 17. 

Through interpretation of the Technical Factors which govern 
market action, Mr. Wetsel and his organization have been able to fore- 
tell, with a remarkable degree of accuracy, each of the major swings 
and most of the minor movements during the difficult period since 
1929. 

Today even broader opportunities are indicated—the opportunities 
for which so many have been waiting. But, as ever, it is imperative to 
know WHICH securities to buy, or sell—WHEN, and at WHAT 
prices. Such knowledge must be available if you are to profit through 
other than blind luck. 

The guidance and benefits of the Wetsel method are available to you 
at low cost, affording a greater degree of protection and larger profit 
opportunities than you may believe possible. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Wetsel method of managing your capital for appreciation and 
protection is described in our interesting booklet, “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” Send 
for this booklet, today. See for yourself how you can profit better 
by today’s opportunities. 














A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELORS 
Chrysler Building New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through Trading.” F-9 
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Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 15 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
June 1, 1933, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable June 1, 1933, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business on May 20, 1933. 
Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 


May 9, 1933. 





E. lL DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 15, 1933 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable June 15, 1933, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 25, 1933; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding de- 
benture stock of this Company, payable on July 
25, 1933, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 10, 1933 


CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON 


Shifting Political Scenes Always At- 


tract Business Men . . . Most Of 
Them Stay At This Internationally 
Famous Hotel Where Government 
Personages Reside and Great Events 
Occur 


Single rooms from $4 


Double rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


THE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. R. L. Pollio, Manager 











5 OUTSTANDING BARGAINS ! 


EVERY DAY 
THE DAILY STOCK MARKET GUIDE 
Forecasts the Direction and Extent of the 
Next Important Market Move for 38 Such 
Market Leaders As 
ACD, AC, A, AAC, CTM, G, M, 
HR, CN, R, S, UAF, X, and WX 
And Picks Out the ‘ 
Five Outstanding Opportunities 
For Immediate Action 
$20. MONTHLY — $50. QUARTERLY 
Sample Free. No Obligation. 
300% PROFIT SINCE JULY Ist 
Records Open for Inspection 


THE FINANCIAL 


ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
32 Broadway, New York 




















Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his “Truth 
of the Stock Tape” up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of the 
panic which followed. People lose money 
in stocks because they guess and gamble 
on hope. The men who make money have 
definite rules for trading. You need a 
Wall Street education and this book gives 
you more real market knowledge than you 
can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful 
and enlightening book I have ever been 
privileged to study.” The book contains 
41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid. Description free. Ask for F-1. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 














The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

May 19, 1933 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable July 1, 1933, to stockholders of 

record June 16, 1933. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








est hotel, situated on Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago and very close to the Fair 
Grounds. Along with other such ambi- 
tious hostelries, the Stevens Hotel has suf- 
fered badly in the depression and is being 
operated in receivership. 

The hotel is almost certain to find im- 
proved business in the Century of Progress 
Exposition, however, during the Summer, 
and Mr. Lucius Boomer, president of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
has just been put in charge of the Stevens 
operation during the fair. 

The bonds sold down as low as 10 early 
in the present year and are currently sell- 
ing at only about 20 (or $200 per $1,000 
bond). Due to the receivership and un- 
satisfactory preceding position, the issue 
cannot be considered except as a pure 
speculation but on such basis there appear 
definite profit possibilities during the Ex- 
position activity of this Summer. 


N ATTRACTIVE PREFERRED 

STOCK may also be obtained in the 
7 per cent. preferred issue of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. The issue has previous- 
ly been recommended in the investment 
article which appears regularly a few 
pages following this section. In spite of 
the rise which has already occurred since 
that recommendation, we are constrained 
to mention the issue here as a good buy 
on any moderate, intermediate reaction. 

Bethlehem Steel showed a deficit in earn- 
ings for last year and the regular $7 per 
share per annum dividend on this pre- 
ferred was passed nearly a year ago. Such 
dividends are cumulative, however, and 
will unquestionably be paid up when busi- 
ness and profits recover, since normal 
earnings run from $18 to $20 a share on 
this stock. 

The price has more than doubled since 
the bank holiday, having recovered from 
around 25 to recent levels above 50. How- 
ever, with receivership for the company 
practically out of the question, with $7 
per share in back dividends already due, 
and with resumption of regular payments 
apparently only a matter of time and pa- 
tience, we still consider the stock an 
attractive semi-speculative medium for 
long-swing commitment. 


LOW-PRICED SPECULATION to 

which we might draw some special 
attention is Otis Steel common. It repre- 
sents one of the smaller independent steel 
producers and has assuredly had some hard 
sledding over the past year or two, with 
even the possibility of receivership looming 
rather near for a while. The stock is 
entirely speculative, of course, but it is 
still a “low-priced steel” issue in spite of 
its recent advance to prices around 5. The 
steel industry has made one of the most 
spectacular gains in its history during the 
past six weeks and, unless drastic reaction 
sets in, most of the group should be out 
of the red by the end of this year. 

The company also has an issue of 6 
per cent. bonds of 1941 listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and selling around 
30. Interest was defaulted in March of 
this year but the bonds also appear to 
offer some speculative possibilities. 

Other individual stocks for quick specu- 
lation would seem to include Curtiss- 
Wright, Socony-Vacuum, Cerro de Pasco 
and Miami Copper. 


FORBES for 








Salesmen: Here’s | 
Your Alarm Clock! 


It’s time to wake up. Time to 
stretch yourself—to enjoy one last 
yawn and go back to work! 


It was a long sleep while it lasted 
—but people are buying again! 


But the average salesman needs a 
strong tonic. His morale is low— 
his fighting spirit gone. 


He’s used to getting “NO” for an | 
answer—now is the time to get | 
the buyer back on the dotted line! 
Business today turns to its sales- 
men for salvation. Do you want 
to make them fighters again? 


Then—here is your ammunition 
—a book that will give every 
salesman new pep—new ambition 
—a new lease on life! 


It will make him go out and fight 
—it, will make him once more a 
selling Salesman! 














THE STORY OF A 
SALESMAN WHO 
GOT THERE 


John Grant, salesman, typical 
salesman. 


His alibis. His excuses. Broke. 
Ready to quit. 


Then the awakening. How he 
gets on to himself. How he comes 
back. How he succeeds. 

As stirring as a novel—as vivid 


as fiction—yet every word based 
on actual experience! 


Get this book—it’s an eye opener! 
Only 217 left—MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


(Good only while they last) 


8B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me Klein’s $2.00 book, “ME, 
TRIUMPHANT,” at the SPECIAL 


PRICE OF $1.00—my remittance is en- 
closed. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 Div. Long Term Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1932 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
No 841 $40 $2.73 $0.45, 3 m Air Reduction............. $3 223- 31; ’28-’32 743%4- 47% 72 4.2 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nat Sm. Alleghany Corp. is.cccsccss sr 57- 1: 29-32 2%- 0% z a 
No 2,402 88 3.62 came Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’32 104%4- 703%, 103 5.9 
No 1,292 30 Nil Ni, 3m Allis Chalmers............ ae 76- 4; 29-32 16 - 6 13 ae 
25 2,474 57 BD « .. sewers AGHeRICAN, MOOR. 6.6.55.0.00:0000,0 4 158- 29; ’27-’32 85 - 49% 83 48 
No 600 129 rere Amer. Car & Foundry..... ee 116- 3; ’25-’32 17%- 6% 16 Po 
No 1,656 43 Mae Sees Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’32 12 - 3% 10 con 
No 1,061 5 — i “heawe American International..... ‘2 150- 3; ’22-’32 10%- 4% 9 , 
No 768 70 ee Amer. Locomotive......... a 145- 3; ’23-'32 16%- 5% 15 ; 
No 10,155 12 ne or American Radiator......... $e 55- 3; ’29-’32 11%- 4% 10 ua 
25 1,711 34 Nil Nil, 3 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ni 144- 3; ’29-’32 16%- 5% 15 i 
No 1,830 41 pa. 6 bere Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’32 31%- 103% 27 ie 
100 450 173 || ror Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’32 58 - 21% 54 3.9 
100 18,662 134 7.82 i272; 3 mm «Amer, Tel, & Tel......0...405 9 — 310- 70; ’22-’32 112%- 86% 110 8.2 
25 3,101 39 eee American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’24-’32* 8314- 5034 80 6.3 
No 400 12 reer Amer, Woolett ...i.ic.ccc.c.0 - 166- 2; ’20-’32 12%- 3% 10 ie 
50 8,677 55 i Anaconda Copper.......... Ne 175- 3: *2432" 15%- 5 13 
25 ~~ 2,000 25 Dae, |, Seales Acmour ot Ti. “A”... s..0. Se 27=. 13:°25-"32 6%- 1% 5 ; 
1 589 23 Nil? Nil Assoc: Dry Goods......... ~ 76- 3; °25-’32 13%- 3% 11 fe 
100 2,427 267 0.55 Nil, 3 m_ Atchison, Topeka & S. F... .. 298- 18; ’24-’32 63%- 34% 60 iN 
100 825 215 Nil 0.38, 3 m Atlantic Coast Line........ He: 210- 9; ’28-’32 447%- 16% 42 e 
25 2,667 on 1.45 Nil, 3 m_ Atlantic Refining.......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’32 21%- 12% 20 5.0 
No 219 71 Nil? Nil, 3 m Auburn Automobile........ 2 514- 28; ’28-32 56%- 31% 49 4.0 
No 843 39 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive ....... of 67-- 2: *29~32 9%- 3% 8 
100 2,563 137 Mi) © | epeieo Baltimore & Ohio......... 4 145- 4; ’23-’32 17%- 8% 16 
5 2,186 11 Nil Dis 3 Oh: AGRON eo occa ses voce ae i, 50-33 22 Se 6%4- 3 6 ae 
20 439 43 3.78 0.79, 3 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’32 64 - 45 59 5.1 
5 2,098 10 Nil Nil, 3 m_ Bendix Aviation........... us 104- 5; ’29-’32 14%- 6% 13 ve 
No 3,200 128 Nil Nil, 3 m Bethlehem Steel........... 141- 7; ’23-’32 27%- 10% 25 teks 
25 4,395 32 lk’ / os Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 20; ’29-’32 353%- 18 32 49 
No 770 68 7.448 6.12, 10 m Brook-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-’32 33%4- 21% 31 ee 
No 740 89 SY : re Brook. Union Gas... <.+- 5 249- 46; ’24-’32 82 - 63% 76 6.6 
No 4,867 6 BOS 8. wens Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 97- 6; ’29-32 13%- 6% 12 3.4 
No 965 35 Nile Nile California Packing......... oe 85- 4; ’26-32 19%4- 7% 17 Soca 
No 512 16 0.84« 0.18, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; '26-'32 16%- 7% 14 7.4 
100 191 176 Bar ws o.SE St RS eee cs 515- 14; °22-’32 63%4- 30% 58 ae 
No L123 36 Re actus Cerro. de. Pase0s.....0<i000« oe 120- 4: ’20-"32 24 - SR 20 ner 
No 1,800 20 3.41 0:87, 3m. Chesapeake Corp............ 2 112- 5; ’27-’32 303%4- 14% 29 6.9 
25 7,655 50 3.06 0.77, 4 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 10; ’22-’32* 37. - 24% 34 7.4 
5 4369 18 Nil Ni. 3m Gibyslee Goris... oc cccacs ce oh 141- 5: 25-32 21%- 73% 19 on 
No 1,000 15 CS ee COe Co eer ee 7 191- 41; ’29-’32 88 - 73% 85 8.2 
No 341 56 Nil Nil, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron....... - 96- 3: 27-32 10%- 3% 10 aes 
No 11,610 18 0.96 0.864 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.80° 141- 4; ’26-’32* 183%%- 9 16 6.2 
No 1,000 17 Nil Nil, 3 m Commercial Credit......... a 71= 4+ 725-32 13%4- 4 12 ae 
No 33,673 5 0.13 0.07¢ Commonwealth & Southern .. Sis. 2 "20742 3%- 1% 3 co 
No 11,477 55 4.08 3.804 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3.40 182- 31; ’28-’32 63%4- 40 52 6.7 
No 14,218 18 ORs — Aaseus Consolidated Oil .......... - 46- 4; ’22-’32* 94%- 5 8 mee 
20 =: 1,733 42 2.78 2.844 Contwmental Catt...ss.s2e0ss 2 134- 17; ’20-’32 57%4- 35% 55 3.6 
5 4,743 15 Nil Nil, 3 m_ Continental Oil (Del.)..... ae 63- 4: 21-"32 12%4- 4% 11 aN 
25 2,530 34 2.77 0.66, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’32 74 - 453% 70 4.3 
100 450 149 pee ures CrEtte Sree ose sc.sdca. . 122- 6: ’21-"32 21%- 9 19 ian 
10 1,000 23 errr Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’32 84- 1% 7 
1 6,435 3 Nil Nail, 3m Curtiss-Wright ......0055. ti 30- 1; ’29-’32 3%- 1% 3 
100 516 263 Nil Nil, 3 m Delaware & Hudson........ ua 230- 32; ’20-’32 6734- 37% 64 
50 ~=—-1,689 91 Nil Nil, 3 m_ Del., Lack. & Western..... » 173-. 83 *22-32 32%4- 17% 31 ae 
No 700 25 i ae Diamond Match........... 1 25- 10; *30-’32 25 - 17% 22 4.6 
10 3,502 19 3.84 UH ae 2) |: 5 126- 23; ’28-’32 491%- 29 47 6.4 
20 10,872 34 1.82 0.35, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... Z 231- 22; ’29-’32 65%- 32% 62 3.2 
No 2,256 56 A! Eastman Kodalc ........... 3 265- 35; ’22-’32 7534- 46 72 
5 930 11 121 Nil, 3 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ ne 174- 8: 28-32 20%- 10 18 
No 3,316 29 ee | ease Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 3; ’25-’32 83%4- 3% 7 
100 =1,511 120 mee. | OSes PMO ME a oss ek wns bien - 94- 2; '23-'32 10%- 3% 9 
No 413 110 Nil Nil4 General Asphalt............ a 97- 4; ’20-’32 144%- 4% 13 dn 
No 28,846 11 0.41 008. 3m General Hlectric..........2..% 0.40 403- 9; ’29-’32* 21%- 10% 19 | 
No 5,360 10 1.97 O61, 3m General. POU. ....6..6 00600 1.60 137- 20; ’26-’32* 33%- 21 31 48 
No 639 43 Bee)” Rei General Malls oi..5sssq0u.0' 3 89- 28; ’28-’32 56%4- 35% 53 5.7 
10 43,500 14 Nil 0.11,3 m General Motors..........+ 1 92- 8; ’29-’32 2434- 10 22 4.7 
No 321 19 155 0.06, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-’32 34 - 13% 30 3.4 
No 2,000 2 1.98 0.29,3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-’32 20%4- 9% 12 8.5 
No 1,760 14 ki Serres Eg OE Seer ier ere 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’32 21%- 12 20 6.0 
No 1,156 21 Nae) Rae es Aree “ 109- 2; ’20-’32 is = 3 11 mast 
No 1,455 22 | re Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; °27-'32 3334- 9% 31 
1 2,283 2 Nil Nil, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors..... “ 61- 1; °25-'32 3%- 1 3 
100 «2490 158 Nil Nil, 3 m Great Northern Pfd........ zs, 155- 6; ’27-’32 213%4- 4% 20 
No 198 99 Nil Nil, 3m Gulf States Steel. ......... “ 26- 3; ’25-’32 213%4- 6% 19 : 
alncluding prices on old sey (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Gabenece 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
pril 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


{p) Year ended aw hy 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 








No 
10 
No 


Thous. 


Shares 


729 
400 
1,597 
350 
703 
4,246 
14,584 
6,400 


1,125 
10,437 
5,487 
1,813 


2,377 
1,464 

526 
1,890 


300 
676 
1,497 
1,858 
828 
4,465 


2,700 
6,289 
1,428 
6,263 

310 
5,448 
4,993 
1,571 
1,406 
7,531 


6,272 
15,000 
13,168 

450 

5,503 

3,820 


13,131 
1,291 
9,000 


4,780 
31,020 
3,241 
3,772 
1,298 
12, 645 
2,162 
13,103 
25,741 
1,247 
2,463 


9,486 
2,540 
2,412 
23,368 


666 
9,001 
4,386 
2,223 
2,082 

14,520 
2,906 
23,252 

374 

397 

600 

900 
1,464 
8,703 


1,045 
3,172 
2,586 
9,750 


Book 


Value 


$2 
112 
21 


112 
40 
58 


Earns 


1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 
Nilé 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


(0.09 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.803 
2.04 


2.02 


5.01 
Nil 
3.63” 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.39? 
2.44 
Nil 
1.88 
3.15 
1.568 
Nil 
Nil 
11.30 
2.01 


2.10 
Nil 


0.69 
0.44 
1.95 
1.36 
0.47 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 
0.46 
Nil 
2.36 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. 


Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$1.03, 3 
0.02, 3 
Nil, 3 
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(a) Partly extra. 
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(b) Year ended January 31. 
(gz) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 


Hershey Chocolate ........ 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Fissison MOtor .....ciccsse 


Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Te On 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
ae yO es eee 


Kelvinator Corp...... rere 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
Kresge, S. S 
Rrager Grocery... cc oc 


eee eee eeeeeses 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
Py ee ae re 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco:..........+ 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
i aa i: 
je Eee are 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missourt Paciic........5.. 
Montgomery Ward........ 


IGG BACIOPS oo. 56.s.00000:0 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 
ae eee re 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American .....i...+ 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard RUOROTS «0 550 0sa0 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette............ 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears Roebuck ............ 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Stewart-Warner .......5.. 
Studebaker COrpi... i... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
GRMRRUROEIOR: 6.6 5-6-0'9 0.5 050,0:0%% 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
UniGH PRCIKE kiss cai cess 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation ........ 
SO re 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
ee ere 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
a ae oS 
a, ey PN ics «a0 bis esmcaiein 


Western Union........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 


0.60 


0.60 


0.50 
1 
1 
6 


0.40 


2.40 


(k) 


Long Term 
Price Range 
144- 26; ’27-’32 
74- 8; ’24-'32 
100- 3; ’27-’32 
G2- 2: °22-32 
255- 52; 24-32 
142- 10; ’28-’32 
73- 4; ’28-32 
149- 3; ’29-’32 
O1- 3: °26-32 
105- 5; ’29-’32 
92- 7; ’26-32 
145- 10; ’24-’32* 
128- 34; ’24-’32 
96- 13; ’23-’32 
178- 16; ’24-’32* 
47- 9; ’24-32 
104- 28; ’28-’32 
115- 10; ’28-’32 
S$82- 1/7; °25-'32* 
62- 4; ’20-’32 
101- 2; ’22-’32 
157- 4; ’28-’32 
119- 8; ’26-’32 
237- 20: “Ze- Se" 
149- 6; ’26-’32 
134- 14; ’24-’32 
210- 45; ’27-’32 
72- 7; 726-32 
257- 9; ’26-’32 
133- 6; ’24-’32 
290- 57; ’25-’32 
187- 14; ’26-’32 
99- 17; ’27-’32 
ga- 2: "29-32 
110- 7; ’22-’32 
260- 2; ’26-’32 
138- 28; ’27-’32 
99- 3; ’27-’32 
2iS- 3; °20-32 
58- 1; °27-32 
66- 27; ’29-’32 
198- 10; ’27-’32 
48- 5; ’24-’32* 
92- 16; ’27-’32 
158- 7; ’22-’32 
165- 3; ’22-’32 
89- 8; ’26-’32 
244- 8; ’25-'32 
82- 15; ’26-’32 
85- 20; ’22-’32 
77- 2; ’29-32 
98- 3; ’24-’32 
75- 9; °26-’32 
85- 123; °26-"32 
139- 8; ’29-’32 
67- 2; ’29-’32 
182- 7; ’28-’32 
140- 16; ’29-’32 
59- 8; ’24-32 
298- 28; ’24-’32 
162- 7; ’29-’32 
76- 4; 29-32 
159- 10; ’26-’32 
60- 9; ’29-’32 
244- 13; ’28-’32 
Si-. U2: 27-3c 
56- 7; ’28-’32 
120- 2+ *25-"32 
OJ 1 "23-32 
262- 21; ’26-’32 
272- 12; ’28-’32 
68- 9; ’27-'32 
293- 16; ’28-’32 
104- 22; ’29-’32 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
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(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Do you want to become 
a Stock Market “‘Insider’’? 


It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 


There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
y principles that govern the market — rules and 
Cy Fs principles that you can easily master by reading 
| ., 
s 


, 2 / A i” , 
tr F ‘| Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 
by Humphrey B. Neill 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
stitute science for guess, success for failure. 


What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 
gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.00 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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N YOUR investing, the more 

often a man’s judgment has 
been sound, the more highly you 
value his counsel. 


This is exactly what The Busi- 
ness Economic Digest does — in a 
far larger way. With Gage P. 
Wright’s famous Weighted Aver- 
age of Authoritative Opinions, it 
weights each current opinion of 35 
leading, reliable authorities accord- 
ing to their past, demonstrated ac- | 
curacies. The result isa NET opinion. 
This week’s Digest, contains the 
NET opinion on the probable 
course of security prices. It will be | 
sent free on request. | 














TheBusinessfconomicDigest | 

Gage P. Wright Pres. | 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 
I 

| 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has declared a dis- 
tribution of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s 2,540,000 shares of capital stock without 
nominal or par value, payable on June 15, 
1933, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1933. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





—— 


Are You 
LUCKY? 


$1.00 and the coupons 
will bring you 
Herbert Casson’s 


$2.00 book. 


13 Tips on Luck 


What Is Luck ?>—Averages 
and Percentages — Play 
Your Own Game — Go 
Where the Luck Is—Take 
Chances—etc.—188 pages. 
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Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Here’s my dollar. Send me 


Casson’s 13 Tips on Luck. 
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How to Spot Fake Stocks 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


T a recent hearing before the 
A Senate Banking and Currency 

Committee in Washington, it was 
estimated that the American public has 
lost more than twenty-five billion dollars 
during the past ten years through invest- 
ment in worthless or fraudulent securi- 
ties. Such losses were placed at nearly 
two billion dollars per annum even 
before the depression, and more than 
$500,000,000 a year in New York State 
alone. 

The writer does not vouch for such 
figures, because they can be no more 
than a rough estimate, but he does not 
doubt them either. His primary interest, 
however, is not so much in stocks which 
were bought or sold in good faith and 
have since declined, due to poor judg- 
ment, as in the tremendous losses which 
can be traced to frankly fraudulent 
representation, solicitation and practice. 

Even though the losses from such 
fraudulent security sales represent only 
a portion of the total figures quoted, 
they represent a large portion neverthe- 
less. It is those fraudulent sales which 
must be considered more dangerous than 
the others. It is easy enough for the 
bona fide seller, originator or actual 
investor to make errors in judgment 
which may eventually result in loss to 
the security purchaser, but in such cases 
the investor at least has the comfort of 
knowing that he had a run for his 
money. 


N the fraudulent security selling 

racket, however, the cards are 
stacked against the purchaser from the 
very start, and he has practically no 
chance for anything but total loss of his 
entire investment. The tragedy of this 
type of racket is that it generally en- 
snares the small investor, the uninitiated, 
the widow and orphan class who do not 
have much capital and are tempted by 
promises of quick profit. In general, the 
fraudulent stock house takes its toll of 
loss from those who can least afford to 
lose. 

One of the very factors, however, in 
this tragedy is the fact that losses 
through purchases of fraudulent stock 
are so easy to avoid. Education and 
information are the two best defenses, 
and they are almost ironclad. There is 
really no excuse for any investor losing 
money through the out-and-out stock 
fraud any longer. It is only when the 
small list of fairly simple rules is com- 
pletely neglected that the investor lays 
himself open to the terrific losses which 
still occur through this racket. 


N times of high public interest in the 

markets and in_ speculation, the 
bucket shop, the fake stock salesman and 
the fraudulent security house all thrive. 
They did a large business in 1928 and 
1929. Then came the lean years of the 
depression when the public held tightly 
to its money. With speculative interest 
in the market again reviving, all of the 


fraudulent schemes are bobbing up once 
more, and thus far, fortunately, they are 
using the same old gags of previous 
years. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
schemes is a brokerage house letter 
which simulates the type put out by high 
class members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Sane and sound advice and 
comment are given on sound stocks for 
a while to build up reader confidence, but 
sooner or later there will appear para- 
graphs, small ones at first, calling atten- 
tion to some low priced speculation, 
which generally is not listed on any 
important market. 

The recommendations for this pet 
stock gradually grow in size and enthusi- 
asm, and then the fraudulent house will 





EIGHT RULES FOR 
PROTECTION AGAINST FAKE 
SECURITIES 


1. Never deal 
issues. 


in unknown 


2. Never deal with unknown 
houses. 


3. Never act hastily. 

4. Never deal with a stranger. 
5. Never trust a “sure thing.” 
6 


. Never trust high pressure 
methods. 


7. Never trust unsolicited tele- 

phone or telegraph advice. 
8. “Before you inves- 
tigate.” 


invest, 





begin its personal campaign to sell the 
pet stock, which, of course, is practically 
worthless from the start. 

The telephone or telegraph is the 
favorite medium for this second phase 
of the campaign, not only because it 
excites and elates people to receive such 
special attention, but also because such 
methods are not so easily checked up on 
by the law. 

Another type of questionable racket 
emanates from what may still be called 
the old fashioned bucket shop, where a 
brokerage house gives good advice on 
sound stocks to inspire confidence and 
to get what it claims to be a legitimate 
trading or brokerage business from the 
client. Actually, however, orders are not 
executed, and only a small portion of the 
total stock ordered by customers is evet 
actually bought or sold. 

After such a house has worked up 4 
good clientele with considerable cash in 
its own hands, it generally folds up ovet- 
night and is never heard from again. 


HE rules for avoiding the dangers of 
loss which are so real in fraudulent 
stock schemes are only eight in number, 
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and they are fairly simple and easy ones. 

1. Never deal in an unknown issue, or 
one which you have heard about only 
through the house which is trying to sell 
it. It is much safer to deal only in stocks 
that are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, New York Curb Exchange, or 
some other large market. 

2. Never deal with an unknown house. 
You may feel that you have gotten well 
acquainted with a reliable house, but ask 
yourself whether that acquaintance is 
not entirely of their own doing. The best 
rule to follow is to deal only with mem- 
bers of the New York or other large 
stock exchanges. All literature of such 
houses states plainly that they are mem- 
bers of the exchange. If no such notice 
appears on their publicity it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that they are not mem- 
bers of a reputable exchange. 

3. Never act hastily. The fraudulent 
stock salesman is always urging haste, 
because he knows that conservative 
thought and judgment would work 
against him. 

4. Never deal with a stranger. This rule 
is similar to the second one. You may 
gradually come to feel that the stock 
salesman is your friend and a good fel- 
low, but always ask yourself how you 
first became acquainted with him. 

5. Never trust a sure thing. When a 
salesman or a prospectus tells you how 
much money has been made in mining 
stocks, radio, aviation, and so forth, in 
the past, and intimates that you can 
double your money in this stock that he 
is selling, you may be sure that if this 
were the case his own firm would take 
the stock themselves and would not be 
peddling it about the countryside. 

6. Never trust high pressure methods. 
The salesman, or the security house 
which telegraphs you, telephones you or 
keeps at you with high pressure methods 
to buy a stock is going to a great ex- 
pense to do so. You are the prospective 
“sucker” who is supposed to make such 
expense profitable. 

7. Never trust unsolicited telephone or 
telegraph advice. This is a corollary of 
tules three and six. 

8. “Before you invest, investigate.” 

This final rule is the sum and substance 
of all the others. If there is the slightest 
doubt in your mind regarding the quality 
of a prospective security purchase, au- 
thoritative statistics, professional analy- 
sis and unbiased advice are readily avail- 
able, usually without cost, or at least at 
a fee which is negligible when compared 
with the risk in neglecting to take these 
simple precautions. 
_ Nor is it enough, of course, merely to 
Investigate. The investigation must pre- 
cede the purchase. Once money has 
been paid out to the fraudulent security 
house there is very little chance of get- 
ting it back. One of the most trying 
types of correspondence which the 
writer handles is that from the indi- 
vidual who blandly writes: “I have just 
bought 1,000 shares of Standing Bull 
Mines at 50 cents a share. What do you 
think of it?” The rude answer would 
be, “What does it matter now what we 
think of it. It’s a fake and you have 
already lost your $500.” 

Investigate, therefore, before you in- 
vest, and not afterward. 





A FAIR QUESTION = 


hy haven’t electric rates come 


down as much as the cost of living?”’ 


ELECTRIC RATES cannot 
come down so sharply as liv- 
ing costs, because they never 
rose so high. In spite of the 
recent sharp decline in the 
cost of living, it is still about 
25% higher than in 1914. 
Domestic electric rates are 
33% lower. 

Moreover, a large part of utility ing twice as fast as revenues, and 
expenditures is charges which can- which now take more than ten cents 
not be reduced. Such a charge isin- of each dollar of revenue. 
terest on money loaned by bond- Rates will continue to be reduced as 
holders for new construction. customers increase their use of elec- 
Another is taxes, which are increas- tricity. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway, New York 
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Send for FREE Copy of 
NEILL “Safety Plan 
for Market Trading” 


Issued as a Confidential Method to clients, it has been 
received with decided approval. Actually protective, 
it equips you to follow a strong movement upward 
and yet take advantage of the reverse trend. Your 
broker will cooperate. 


Plan minimizes traits and faults which cause many 
losses. Inaction is the result of indecision—indecision 
is the lack of plan. Advantage safely may be taken 
of the intermediate swings of the stock market. 


“EXTRA 
COPIES” 
COUPON 


‘. —" A limited b £ “‘extra 
See tabulation of assumed application of Plan cashea” pols eice PF a’ to 


to Trading Fund for 8 months, using Neill- vestors and traders who. in- 
Tyson advices and Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- quire regarding this service’s 


we Sno advices on the immediate 
ages; resulting in increase of 104%. market outlook. 


-—-—--—----- SS SO 4 


“EXTRA COPIES” (SAFETY PLAN) COUPON 


Neill-Tyson, Inc., Humphrey B. Neill, President F 6-1-33 
Investment & Trading Counsel, 341 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please reserve and send a copy of the Neill Safety 
Plan for Market Trading. 
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HAVE GIVEN BIRTH TO 
SOME BIG IDEAS 


WE ane proup of our table- 
cloths. Many of them go to 
our laundry bearing distin- 
guished marks of service. 
Curlicues. Doodads. Thing-a- 
ma-bobs. But we are happy 
to have them help you give 
birth to that big idea. 

Thanks to you, and you, 
and you, the Roosevelt is 
becoming one of the most 
popular New York gathering 
places for sales and advertis- 
ing executives. Perhaps it is 
that dollar lunch served in the 
Grill. Perhaps it is that we 
have reduced our room prices 
to $4. Perhaps it is the quiet, 
efficient service. 

Come on over and use our 
table-cloths, too,* and if an 
extra one is needed to help 
you plan that campaign— 
just ask the head waiter. 


*Pencils though. Fountain pens and 
indelible crayons leave us cold. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg, Managing Director 
Madison Ave. and 45 St.. NEW YORK 
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‘EES BETTER For- 

eign Market. J. D. 
Mooney, General Motors 
Export president, settled 
down for a few months 
in his New York office 
after several months in 
Europe, sees definite im- 
provement in the outlook 
for foreign sales. “The 
rate of deceleration has 
decreased almost every- 
where,” he told us the 
other day, “and actual im- 
provement is evident in 
some areas.” 

He says that the new 
Administration in Wash- 
ington already has caused 
a changed feeling toward American busi- 
ness on the part of foreign nations and 
he looks for less anti-American senti- 
ment as time goes on. 


“OTOR MAKERS AT Chicago Fair. 
Plenty of thrills appear in the 
automotive exhibits at the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress World’s Fair which 
has just been opened officially. General 
Motors, Chrysler and Firestone have in- 
dividual buildings, while Nash, Packard, 
Studebaker, Cord Corp. and scores of 
parts and equipment companies have 
large exhibits. Prominent among those 
present in this latter group are Borg- 
Warner, Timken Axle, Timken Roller 
Bearing, Waukesha, Link-Belt, Alemite. 
General Motors has a Chevrolet as- 
sembly line in operation, producing be- 
tween 25 and 30 cars each day. An ex- 
perienced production executive is in 
charge and the line will really consti- 
tute a special branch assembly operation 
during the period of the Fair. 

Chrysler is running a proving ground 
in connection with its exhibit, where 
cars actually are shown under test and 
the public is invited to ride in the cars 
under certain test conditions. 

Nash has a special glass parking 
tower, Packard an historical exhibit, and 
novel devices are shown by many of 
the other exhibitors. 


‘ALES, and Profits, Increase. The in- 

creased volume of car sales which 
continued through the month of May 
should be clearly reflected in increased 
earnings for the passenger car com- 
panies as a whole in the second quarter. 
After a certain point is reached, profits 
turn upward more rapidly than produc- 
tion totals. 

The inverse of this process is illus- 
trated by comparison of 1933 first 
quarter earnings of nine leading car 
companies with those of the first quarter 
of 1932 and by similar comparison of 
production totals. Net profits earned by 
this group in the first quarter of 1933 
were some 86 per cent. less than in the 





News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 





first three months of 1932. 
Production, on the other 
hand, declined less than 
15 per cent. 

Lower prices, as well 
as smaller volume, had 
much to do with the 
profit decline, of course, 
but increased sales, even 
at current low prices, will 
mean much to earnings— 
or at least to reduction of 
losses. 

And, as mentioned last 
issue, prospects of higher 
prices continue to grow 
brighter. Already the in- 
creased activity of the 
motor plants is playing a 
real part in developing confidence and 
better business for many other industries 
directly and indirectly. 


NDUSTRY to Fight Higher Taxes. 

Like all other industrialists, automo- 
tive men are watching Washington these 
days. What happens there, they realize, 
will have everything to do with their 
profits and prosperity. Approval of the 
Roosevelt course is general, but some 
fears exist of added taxation of the 
automotive industry which already bears 


- a $2,000,000 burden in special levies on 


gasoline, oil, excise taxes on cars and 
parts, etc. 

There is talk of a general sales tax to 
finance the Administration’s construction 
projects. Automobiles already bear a 3 
per cent. sales tax. Executives are 
unanimous in believing that an addition- 
al 1 per cent. or 1% per cent. general 
sales tax on automobiles would be 
grossly unfair. If automobiles are to 
bear the general sales tax, they believe, 
then the special tax should be removed. 
In any case, they will urge in fairness 
that at least the 3 per cent. tax be not 
increased, should a general sales tax be 
put into effect. 

Always ready to bear its share of gen- 
eral taxation, the automotive industry 
probably always will be found fighting 
excessive special taxation which so fre- 
quently has been put upon it. 


EPOSSESSIONS. The average loss 

sustained by automobile dealers and 
finance companies per repossessed car in- 
creased last year as compared with 1931, 
as most casual observers would have ex- 
pected. What might not have been ex- 
pected, though, is that the average loss in 
1932 was less than in 1930, less than im 
1929 and less than in 1928. 

Considering the extremely unfavorable 
character of general business conditions 
last year, the whole showing as regards 
automobile repossessions and losses was 
more favorable than might have beef 
expected. 






